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READERS WRITE 





“Think, America!” 

Your editorial “Think, America in 
PATHFINDER, Oct. 18, is on a subject on 
which everyone seems to be asleep, read- 
ing and believing just what the capital- 
istic system wants them to believe, and 
your editorial is very timely today in this 
world of chaos. 


” 
! 


Robert Hulse 
Wilder, Ida. 


I have just read your guest editorial by 
George Benson and your own editorial, 
“Think, America!” These are well writ- 
ten and well balanced articles . . . Our 
job is to put our own house in order. 


E. E. Jackman 


Grant, Nebr. Bae 


You hit my hobby in PATHFINDER, 
Oct. 18, to wit: “Think, America!” As 
only three per cent of the people think 
and seven per cent think they think, and 
90 per cent don’t think, the three per cent 
that think combine with the seven per 
cent that think they think to control, with 
propaganda, the 90 per cent that do not. 

E. L. McCall 
Fulton, Mo. 


Labor Has a Goal 

There are some good conscientious labor 
leaders; these should be followed. Cor- 
ruption in unions is as objectionable as 
anywhere else. Union members need as 
much voice running their unions as demo- 
cratic people have in running their gov- 
ernment. This is the goal to be aimed for. 

J. W. Cheney 

Manchester, Conn. 


Right to Work 

Senator O’Daniel of Texas gave us a 
theme to chew on that lauds Democracy 
to heaven itself when he said in his 
amendment to the Constitution no loyal 
citizen should be denied “Freedom of 
Work,” regardless of all agitators or any 
other law known to man. Then we will 
see the wheels of industry and defense 
leading to victory and freedom. 

A. H. Fisher 
Clayton, Ida. 
Guest Editorials 

I have just read the guest editorial on 
Preserving Democracy by George S. Ben- 
son, President of Harding College, Searcy, 
Ark., and I think it is the best article 
that I have yet read on this subject . . 
I wish every American that can read 
had to read it. 

J. C. Honey 

Paragould, Ark. sate 

Your recent series of guest editorials 
have been most welcome. But, of course, 
all the writers are so-called successful; 
that is, they have gained material wealth. 
Bobby Burns said many years ago, “A 
man’s a man for a’ that and a’ that.” I 
would like to discuss what it means to be 
an American, to be just a plain every-day 
person, of whom there are millions, and 
if they were not, the so-called “great men” 
could never have existed. It takes mil- 
lions of points of colored yarn to make a 
beautiful tapestry. The millions of com- 
mon people make the points of color. 
Each perhaps is a little different, but 
when the whole picture is viewed at a 
distance, there is a picture we don’t see 
close up. There is what a great man is. 
He typifies his generation. Each age has 

s 





its particular ideal, or near ideal, which 
crystallizes in one man the predominating 
philosophy of his time . . . 1 am thankful 
I am just a plain American father, blessed 
with a good wife, and six good, plain, 
every-day American young folks, who 
look the future in the face without cring- 
ing, and without fear of a life of servi- 
tude, physically or otherwise. 
’ Arthur S. Mellinger 


7. 7 


Indianapolis, Ind. 


Your guest editorial “Seeing, Hearing, 
Believing,” by Mr. Funk floored me. I! 
remarked to a friend of mine, who hap- 
pens to be a religionist, that that article 
was more convincing to me, a half agnos- 
tic, than would be 500 sermons. The 
arguments usually offered on this sub- 
ject keep shoving me deeper into un- 
belief because of their lack of logic. 
This article was as a cool drink to the 
thirsty for me. I could get my teeth into 
the man’s reasoning . . . As an anti- 
climax put me down as being properly 
appreciative for your selections for the 
Poetry Corner also. 

Faugh H. Bowden 


* * 


Eunice, N. Mex. . 


I have just read and reread the guest 
editorial by Wilfred Funk in the Oct. 
11th issue of PATHFINDER, and I am duly 
impressed with the thoughts therein. My 
opinion is that this is one of the best 
editorials in this series. I would advise 
your readers to study these ideas, for they 
contain some thoughts not brought out 
before. I fully concur with all of them. 

Dr. Jesse Bird 
Oklahoma City, Okla. 


For Defense 


I would like to make two suggestions. 
Inasmuch as Canada is collecting 15 cents 
a gallon revenue from gasoline, why not 
put five or ten cents per gallon on it in 
this country to help pay our vast defense 
program? And in “cutting to the bone 
other Government expenses,” stop pay- 
ing farmers a billion dollar donation a 
year of borrowed money from the govern- 
ment, as they are now receiving profitable 
prices for their produce. I have. a hunch 
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that the majority of our farmers 
brains enough to control their own . 
without dictation from Washington 


R. B. Beaci, 


Fort Dodge, lowa 


Liquor and Crime 
I-enjoyed reading the article in | 
FINDER on prohibition in the 0, 
issue, but wish you had added: “Fo; 
dollar that liquor interests pay i: 
they take $8.50 from the people, and 
is related to 90 per cent of the cri 
America.” This statement is credit 
the Eastern Star. Liquor also cau 
per cent of the insanity, and 50 jx 
of the traffic accidents in the U. S. 
Mrs. Minnie R. Poll 
Redlands, Cal. 
Army Pay 
In these days when the Governn 
regulating prices and raising wages for 
strikers, why not turn some bil! d 
amendments toward the _ soldier: | 
sailors. It doesn’t seem quite fair, i 
land of equal opportunities, th: 
draftees be paid $21 a month whik 
more fortunate brothers and friend 
remain at home draw high wages 
They’re working hard, and we shou 
them salaries to compare with th 
other workers of today. 
Cleoris O’! 
Rominy Falls, W. Va. 








A Suggestion 
Ijust got home from a littl 
Every time I go across the stat 
farther I wish there were a law or coi 
regulation requiring the 
rivers and railroads, so we might c t 
our’ geography with our travels. 
Mrs. +a E. Tre 

Van Buren, Ohio 


Army Milk Rations 

In your Aug. 2 issue of PATHFINDER 
under “Random Statistics” you stat: 
the American soldier of today get e 
pint of milk a day. This doesn’t 
to the 33rd division, especially the 
medical regiment. All we get is o 
pint a day. 

Corp. Raymond F: 

Camp Forrest, Tenn. 


Bouquets 
We have recently broadcast oy 
station WAWZ some highly com: 
tory words for PATHFINDER to th: 
that it breathes the true American 
and inspires love and loyalty to ou 
of government. 
Rey. Ray B. Vi 
Alma White College, 
Co-Manager WAW Z, 
Larephath, N. J. 


* * 


Whether you realize it or not 
that the space devoted to “Readers ' 
is one of the greatest assets of you) 
paper. It gives a cross section of w 
in the minds of a great many Am 
people, and this exchanging of vie. 
the people through such a medium « 
but give each of us a better understa 
of the problems of those with div: 
views from our own. 

V. Le. Winslo» 
Sarona, Wis. 
* * - 

I like PATHFINDER. It bring 
world’s news from Washington, D. C. 
I have taken it since 1895. I signed f 
at Teachers’ Institute at Troy, M 
County, Ohio . . . I recommend 
busy people. 


J. M. Broke 


Findlay, Ohio 
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RED CROSS— 


Army of Mercy Issues 


mother of two children, lay ill of 
Rocky Mountain fever. Her husband, 
Chief Yeoman R—, of the United 
States Navy, was on sea duty off the 
Philippines. At the moment his wife 
was without funds: it was before her 
pay-day, before her husband’s allow- 
ance had arrived. Her mother sent a 
radiogram to Yeoman R—. Through 
his commanding officer he radioed the 
facts to the Chi- 
cago Chapter, A- 
merican Red Cross, 
Within hours she 
was in the hospi- 
tal, with special 
nursing care and 
five doctors in 
consultation. 


# a Chicago apartment a woman, 





Shortly another 
radiogram went to Int'l 


Yeoman R—, say- 
ing his wife was 
recovering. 

On a street in a large city a volun- 
teer was giving artificial respiration to 
a shocked utility lineman. After half 
an hour the watching crowd began 
to mutter, “He’s dead. May as well 
quit.” But the volunteer remembered 
his Red Cross instructions never to 
quit until a doctor pronounced the 
victim dead. Shortly before the doc- 
tor arrived, the stricken man opened 
his eyes. “I was conscious most of the 
time, but paralyzed,” he said later. 
“Imagine how I felt when someone 
said it was useless to continue arti- 
ficial respiration.” 

Somewhere in America 

Red Cross volunteer 
orker, one among a mil- 
knitted a sweater. 
loday it is being worn by 

British child whose 

il world was blitzed 
round him. It crossed 
Atlantic in one of the 
Red Cross supply ships 
that have made the voyage 

Britain since the war 
egan. An average of six 
hips a week are sailing 

For relief to this 
ir torn world, from Eu- 
rope to the Near East and 
\sia, the Red Cross has 
Spent $49,753,515 during 
the last 25 months, of 
Which $25,160,000 repre- 
sents Red Cross money 
ind supplies and the re- 
inainder expenditures from 
' special fund voted by 


Chairman Davis 


i! 


if 
he | 
<0 





Annual Roll Call 


Congress for relief in war areas. 

Red Cross officers, in their big build- 
ing on 17th Street, Washington, D. C., 
could tell hundreds of stories like 
these. They all represent various Red 
Cross duties, as stated when Congress 
chartered the organization in 1905. 
The duties include: 1) To furnish vol- 
unteer aid to the sick and wounded 
of armies in war. 2) To perform all 
duties devolved upon a national so- 
ciety by the Red Cross Treaty of Gen- 
eva. 3) To act in matters of voluntary 
relief and in accord with military and 
naval authorities as a medium of com- 
munication between the people of 
America and their Army and Navy. 4) 
To continue and carry on a system of 
national and international relief in 
calamities, and to devise and carry on 
measures for the prevention of the 
same.” 

For these purposes, aside from the 
international war relief for which a 
special fund was raised, the National 
Red Cross during its 1939-40 fiscal 
year spent $6,896,089. During the com- 
ing year expenditures will be much 
heavier. Speaking at New York, Chair- 
man Norman H. Davis declared: 


For every $100 the Red Cross spent 
on its services to the armed forces 
two years ago, it is spending $928 this 
year. The estimated requirements for 
services to the armed forces alone 
this year amount to more than six 
million dollars, This sum is more 


than two million dollars in excess of 
the entire amount which the national 








oe 


American 


Millions of Children in Unoccupied France Were Benefited 


organization received from last year’s 

Roll Call, 

So in its Roll Call this year from 
Nov. 11 to Nov. 30, when thousands 
of volunteer workers will knock on 
the doors of millions of American 
homes, the Red Cross hopes to enlist 
20,000,000 members, equal to its First 
World War membership, as compared 
to 9,190,474 adult members last year. 
Aside from the interest on some $12,- 
000,000 worth of investments, the Roll 
Call finances the National Red Cross. 
This is the way it works, From every 
member signed up by a local Red 
Cross unit, the National organization 
gets only 50 cents, no matter how 
much the member contributes. 

There are five 
classes of mem- 
bers: annual, $1; 
contributing, $5; 
sustaining, $10; 
and supporting, 
$25. Everything 
above the 50 cents 
for the National 
Red Cross goes to 
support the work 
, ; of your local unit. 

Mrs.D. F.Davis {n the United 

States the Red 
Cross has 3,700 chapters, with 6,800 
branches. By the way, for those who 
wonder how the Red Cross’s funds are 
controlled, the law provides that each 
fiscal year all receipts and expendi- 
tures must be audited by the War De- 
partment and itemized in a report sent 
to Congress. 

The President of the United States 
is president of the Red Cross. Chairman 
Norman H. Davis, active head of this 
far-flung, huge enterprise, receives a 
salary of $12,000 a year plus $6,000 
special expense money. One other offi- 
cer receives $15,000, one 
$9,300, another $9,000. But 
the vast majority of the 
National Red Cross’s 935 
paid workers get less than 
$2,000. 

The Red Cross, a kindly 
mother to mankind, was 
born in 1859 at the battle 
of Solferino, in Lombardy, 
between the Austrian and 
Franco-Sardinian armies. 
Henri Dunant, a well-to-do 
Swiss traveling through 
the region, was so dis- 
tressed by the treatment of 
the wounded that he ob- 
tained permission from 
Napoleon III that Austrian 
medical men taken prison- 
er could assist him in car- 
ing for them, regardless of 
their nationality. In 1864, 
at Dunant’s instance, 13 
European governments 
drew up the Treaty of 


Red Cross 
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Geneva, to respect the Red Cross in 
wartime. In honor of Switzerland, 
the Red Cross flag, a red cross on a 
white background, was designed in 
exact reverse of the Swiss flag. 

In the United States the Red Cross 
was organized by Clara Barton, an in- 
domitable New England school teach- 
er who became Washington’s first wo- 
man Government clerk, and who 
worked as a volunteer among the Civil 
War wounded. Miss Barton’s efforts 
led to our signing the Geneva conven- 
tion, President Arthur proclaiming 
the treaty on July 26, 1882. 


... The Officials 


Norman H. Davis, 63-year-old Ten- 


nessee-born national chairman, began 


his distinguished career in business in 
Cuba. He entered the Government as 
adviser to the Treasury during the 
World War, served on the Peace and 
Reparations Commissions, and has 
been Assistant Secretary-of the Treas- 
ury, Under Secretary of State, and has 
served as chairman of American dele- 
gations to many international com- 
missions under several Presidents. 
President Roosevelt appointed him 
chairman of the Red Cross in 1938. 
Smart Mrs. Dwight F. Davis, wife of 
the former Secretary of War, is un- 
paid national director of Volunteer 
Special Services, which has 1,000,000 
women enrolled for knitting, sewing, 
etc. She also directs the Canteen, 
Motor Corps and Grey Ladies. A third 
person whose name is almost synony- 
mous with Red Cross is Miss Mabel T. 
Boardman, national secretary, who 
has been active in Red Cross work for 
40 years and secretary since 1940. 
Though the Red Cross does a thou- 
sand-and-one things, its present work, 
seeing we are not now at war, comes 
under three heads: 1) Work for and 
with the armed services; 2) interna- 
tional relief; 3) relief for and preven- 
tion of accidents and disasters at home. 


..« Military Program 


The Red Cross is the only outside 
agency permitted to conduct a day- 
to-day program within military and 
naval reservations, It keeps track of 
boys for parents and of parents for 
boys. In case of serious illness or 
death at home, or other emergencies, 
it stands ready to aid, will help sol- 
diers obtain needed furloughs and will 
even arrange transportation. During 
the past 12 months the national organ- 
ization has dealt with 126,515 indi- 
vidual cases, and the chapters have 
handled 29,147. 

The better to do such work, the Red 
Cross is now building 65 field houses 
in Army camps, at a cost of $1,250,000. 
It is likewise furnishing and equip- 
ping 65 recreation buildings at camp 
hospitals, complete down to movie 
equipment. To pull the camps through 
an emergency when Congress failed 
to provide enough funds for athletic 
equipment last year, the Red Cross 
spent $1,000,000 for more than 400,000 
pieces, including such items as 56,888 
baseballs, 4,427 footballs, 13,740 pairs 


(Continued on page 21) en 
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President: Action 


President Roosevelt’s Navy Day 
speech was filled with fighting words 
—both for enemies abroad and ob- 
structionists at home. 

The-long-distance shots were aimed 
directly at Hitler, whose destruction 
was called our “first objective.” “The 
shooting has started,” the President 
said, and the torpedo that struck the 
Kearny was “directed at every Amer- 
ican.” Hitler can be stopped, he as- 
serted, and “will be stopped”; and in 
that task “we are pledged to pull our 
own oar.” Our Navy, he declared, is 
ready for action—“indeed, units of it 
are in action.” “We Americans,” he 
added, “have cleared our decks and 
taken our battle stations.” 

Two startling revelations were 
made. The President stated that he 
had a secret map made by Hitler’s 
government showing South America 
divided into five vassal states under 
Nazi domination, one including Pan- 
ama and the Panama Canal. Another 
German documént in his hands, he 
said, was a plan to abolish all existing 
religions and set up an international 
Nazi church in which Hitler’s Mein 
Kampf would take the place of the 
Bible. “In place of the Cross of Christ 
will be put two symbols—the swastika 
and the naked sword.” 

Coming to home problems, the Pres- 
ident said “our primary task” is to 
provide more and more arms for those 
doing the actual fighting. “It is the 
nation’s will that America shal] de- 
liver the goods,” he asserted, and “our 
ships must be free to carry them into 
the harbors of our friends.” 

Declaring our national will “must 
speak from every assembly line in our 
vast industrial machine,” the Presi- 
dent reached the issue of the hour— 
the threatened 
stoppage of vital 
steel production 
through the refus- 
al of John L. Lew- 
is, demanding a 
closed shop, to 
call off a strike of 
53,000 men in the 
“captive coal 
mines.” We “can 
not be hampered,” 
the President de- 
clared, “by the 
selfish obstruction of a small but dan- 
gerous minority of labor leaders who 
are a menace (he stressed the word) 
to the true cause of labor itSelf, as 
well as to the nation as a whole.” 

A loud burst of applause greeted this 
emphatic expression of defiance to 
strikers in general and to John L. 
Lewis in particular. In both Houses 
of Congress next day members rose to 
condemn Lewis and other obstruc- 
tionists and to propose anti-strike 
legislation. The Administration itself 
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Myron Taylor 








was reported considering a law a 
the lines of the Railway Mediatio; 
which provides for a “cooling 
period. There were reports als 
preparations to seize the mines, 

The immediate crisis was av: 
however, after a long conferenc, 
tween Lewis and Myron C. Ta 
Chairman of the Board of the | 
States Steel Corporation, the la 
steel concern involved. The co 
ence wound up with a two-hou 
sion in the \\ 
House in 
Mr. Roosevelt 
Chairman PD 
of the Nat 
Mediation Board 
participated. 4 
truce was rea 
by which w 
was to be resu 
and the Medi: 
Board was ¢ 

John L. Lewis 15 days mor 

consider the 
its of the grave dispute. 

Further developments in the P 
ident’s week included the follow 

@ On the ground that the com; 
had failed to live up to agreement, th: 
President ordered the seizure of 
plant of Air Associates, Inc., at | 
dix, N. J., the third plant to be ta 
over by the Government (see bel 

e The unparalleled flood of in 
tive and personal abuse from | 
many and Italy in response to 
Navy Day speech was taken as « 
dence by the President that his s! 
had gone home. “It’s a scream,” he 
commented, He indicated that 
vealing the source of the map w: 
be dangerous to persons in German) 

@ Charles Fahy of Georgia 
named Solicitor General, succeeding 
Francis Biddle, recently appointed \! 
torney General. Fahy had been acting 
solicitor. 

= 


Labor: Defense Strikes 


At the time John L. Lewis ordered 
the captive mines closed there 
47 other strikes in defense indu 
some of which had been in prog 
for months. Up to that time, Se: 
Byrd of Virginia announced, 
than 7,000,000 man-days had been 
in defense strikes, time enough 
build more than 1,000 four-en; 
heavy bombers, which could ! 
been sent to England to bomb Hit! 
Instead, he added, only about 40 ! 
been sent. 

New strikes were called during 
week faster than old ones were 
tled. One that refused to stay setticed 
was that at the Air Associates p! 
in Bendix, N. J. Strikers returning | 
work according to agreement refused 
the jobs assigned them, and remained 
on strike. Richard T. Frankenstee", 
head of CIO aircraft workers, threa'- 
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ened to call a sympathetic strike in all 
air factories in the East. At a Brook- 
ivn drydock 5,800 CIO workers stop- 
ped repair work on 14 British ships 
over wage demands. AFL welders 
topped work in three shipyards in 
Washington State and made 4,000 men 
‘dle because they were opposed in a 
lan to set up an independent union 
their own in the AFL. At Kansas 
City ClO workers in a Chrysler Motor 
lant struck for a day because the Na- 
nal Labor Relations Board denied 
eir petition for a collective bargain- 
»« election. The Board said the com- 
1y had a contract with an AFL 
ion, 
Other dark labor clouds loomed on 
e horizon. At Maryville, Tenn., 7,500 
rkers in an aluminum plant voted 
strike for elimination of the North- 
uth wage differential, but decided to 
iit for parleys. In Detroit the AFL 
irged the Ford Motor Company 
vith favoring the CIO, and demanded 
definite postponement of elections in 
i4 plants. President Murray of the 
CIO announced a campaign to organ- 
e the 500,000 workers of the oil in- 
lustry, beginning with the Standard 
Oil Co., and the appointment of Edwin 
S. Smith, former member of the Labor 
Relations Board, to head the drive. 
Preparing for the heavy work ahead, 
the National Defense Mediation Board 
ippointed 11 new members and alter- 


ites. 


Congress: Historic Debate 


\nother of the Senate’s “historic de- 
hates” started full blast after the For- 
en Relations Committee, by a vote 
of 13 to 10, asked it to repeal Sections 
2 and 3 of the Neu- 
trality Act as well 
is Section 6 of the 
House Bill. The 
Bill would let car- 
) ships go to bel- 
erent ports and 
through combat 
nes, as well as 
rm, So as to carry 
it the policy of 
\iding nations re- 
isting aggression.” 
Committee 
Chairman Connally of Texas launch- 
ed the debate, declaring the United 
States must claim its rights and re- 
turn its ships to the full freedom of 
he seas under the protection of their 
wh guns. Secretary of State Hull 
was quoted as having testified that 
our foreign policy is based on “the 
primary consideration of self-defense,” 
ind that “we won’t be in any war 
until Hitler decrees that we shall.” 
Opposition Senators, who did most 
of the talking, took the ground that 
repeal meant war. Vandenberg of 
Michigan said the first armed ship 
going through the combat zone would 
soon be followed by “the first Amer- 
ican transport that takes the second 
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Steel Planks, Each Weighing 50 Pounds, Form a Portable Airfield 


A. E. F. to Europe.” Taft of Ohio 
charged the President with deliberate- 
ly seeking war, while Nye of North 
Dakota asserted that repeal would “in- 
vite attack.” Administration Senators 
counted noses, claimed a safe major- 
ity and hinted at ending debate in 10 
days, but the opposition warned there 
must be “full discussion.” 

This debate was interrupted by 
Chairman Truman of the Defense 
Program Investigating Committee to 
report on the famous Detroit Housing 
case, in which the low bid (by $400,- 
000) of the Currier Lumber Co., head- 
ed by Patrick J. Currier who employs 
CIO workers, was rejected by Asso- 
ciate Director Sidney Hillman of 
the OPM for fear of wide strikes by 
the AFL. Truman declared Hillman 
should be replaced if he can’t or won't 
protect the interests of the United 
States. On the same day his com- 
mittee heard Nathan Straus, admin- 
istrator of the U. S. Housing Authority, 
charge “criminal delay” in housing 
and “desperate housing conditions” 
this winter because the business had 
been handed to a dozen competing 
agencies instead of to the old “tested 
machinery.” 

With only the three months old 
Price Control Bill on its hards, the 
House started taking three cay re- 
cesses. But the Banking Comvnittee 
finally finished hearings on that meas- 
ure and began to write the bill. 


= 


Defense: Motorizing 


In the near future one soldier out of 
every three in the new U.S. Army will 
be either a driver, a mechanic or a 
service man, according to Under Sec- 
retary of War Patterson. “Mobility is 
the keynote,” he declared. 

It is largely a story of tanks and 
airplanes, and both are coming along 
now. The President declared that our 
tank program, begun 18 months ago, 





is now “in full swing.” OPM Director 
Knudsen mentioned a program of 
2,000 medium tanks a month, with 
25,000 for a goal. 

No longer are definite figures given 
out on plane production, but the 19 
major manufacturers were reported 
to have made deliveries of planes and 
parts in one month worth a total of 
$190,000,000—practically doubling in 
three months. New plants now be- 
ginning to produce will, it is esti- 
mated, step up production by the mid- 
dle of 1942 to the rate of possibly 
$4,000,000,000 a year—a billion more 
than the value of autos produced in 
1940. W.H. Harrison, of OPM, set an 
early goal of 500 heavy bombers a 
month. Col. Roy M. Jones, head of 
procurement for Army Air Forces in 
the East, predicted a national capac- 
ity of 100,000 planes a year by the 
end of 1943—some with 4,000 and 
5,000 horsepower engines, 

Servicing facilities are also growing 
apace. Secretary of War Stimson sees 
a need of 500,000 flying cadets, and 
said the Army Air Forces would be 
nearly tripled by next June. Secretary 
of Interior Ickes is urging production 
of 100,000 barrels of aviation gasoline 
a day by 1943. Another significant de- 
velopment is the portable landing field 
for planes used successfully in the 
Carolina maneuvers. It is made of in- 
terlocking stee! planks that form a 
strip of steel 3,000 feet by 150 feet. 


al 
Americana— 


Slaves: Defense workers in some 
plants are actually being chaified to 
power press machines—not by slave 
drivers but by themselves—in an ef- 
fort to increase safety in their work, 

. o 7. 

Jalopy: A Richmond, Va., motorist 
was hailed into court recently for 
driving a car in bad condition, He 
agreed, gave it away. 
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Russia: In the Mud 


From besieged Leningrad Josef Sta- 
lin plucked Marshal Voroshiloff, and 
from the Ukraine, hapless, mustach- 
ioed Marshal Budenny. Both were sent 
into the vast Russian hinterland to 
train new armies. Tough, shave-pated 
Marshal Timoshenko was relieved of 
the Moscow command and ordered to 
try to retrieve the almost hopeless 
Ukraine situation. 

Gen. Gregory M. Zhukov, chief of 
the Soviet General Staff, got command 
of the north-central front and the job 
of holding Moscow. There, in an epic 
welter of bood and mud, the German 
armies were stalled last week, save for 
punching one salient to Volokolamsk, 
62 miles northwest. With thawed 
snow and fall rains making the whole 
Moscow front “one great indivisible 
quagmire,” in Berlin’s own words, the 
Germans themselves declared that 
mud had temporarily “saved” Moscow. 
The Russians thought their own 
troops, freshened with reserves which 
helped thrust the Germans back 10 
miles, had something to do with it. 

In the Ukraine Russia admitted it 
and Marshal Timoshenko’s situation 
was “critical.” The Germans had Khar- 
kov, Russia’s Pittsburgh. They claim- 
ed Kramatorsk, site of a huge tank 
factory. They were but a few miles 
from Rostov-on-Don, turning point 
toward the oil-rich Caucasus. But 
Russia remained hopeful. Stalin told 
Lord Beaverbrook that planes and 
tanks would win the war, with the 
side which could make the most mo- 
tors the eventual victor. As new arm- 
ies were being raised, Spokesman S. A. 
Lozovsky declared “We can resist for 
several years longer.” 





. . » Britain: Invasion Clamor 


Speaking in the House of. Lords, 
Lord Moyne, Colonial Secretary, de- 
clared that an invasion of Europe now 
would be like “committing suicide on 
our enemy’s doorstep.” In Commons, 
Foreign Secretary Anthony Eden had 
to talk down not only demands for the 
opening of a Western Front to aid 
Russia, but some individual demands 
that Lord Halifax, War Secretary 
Henry Margesson and Aircraft Pro- 
duction Minister J. T. C. Moore-Bra- 
bazon be ousted from the Cabinet for 
their alleged anti-Russian attitude. 
Said Eden later in a speech at Man- 
chester: the war is a “long-term busi- 
ness”; Britain will not attempt “any 
sudden, brilliant improvisation.” 

Nonetheless, demands for a Western 
Front, which military experts agree it 
would be suicidal for Britain to at- 
tempt, continued. Ellen Wilkonson 
and other members of Parliament were 
shouted down when they tried to ex- 
plain this to a London.mass meeting. 
Even Eden’s hints that military aid to 
Russia was contemplated, but that it 





International 


Lhukov’s Job is to Hold Moscow 


would be “playing into the hands of 
the enemy” to reveal the plan, failed to 
satisfy impatient Britons. 





. .- Conquered Europe 


Forlornly tied to Germany’s chariot 
wheels, Italy got new reminders of 
who was top dog in the Axis. On a 
visit to Italy, Walther Funk, German 
Economics Minister, declared signifi- 
cantly that the Reich and Italy were 
“one unit” economically. Foreign Min- 
ister Count Ciano visited Hitler on the 
Russian front, reportedly to arrange 
for Italian peasants to till the conquer- 
ed Ukraine. Worried by Italy’s ane- 
mic economy, Mussolini replaced the 
heads of 19 of the 22 guilds who run 
her economic life. 

On personal appeal from Chief of 
State Marshal Petain, Hitler delayed 
the reprisal killing of 100 French host- 
ages. Gen. von Stuelpnagel, Paris com- 


21. 


Seibe] in The Richmond Times-Dispatch 
Another Stab in the Back? 











PATHFINDER 


mandant, warned that the French 
were getting a “last chance” to turn j 
the assassins of a German lieuten.); 
colonel at Nantes, a major at Bordea)): 
As Free French Gen. Charles de Gau)), 
called by radio for a five-minute “fo\;j 
ed arms” strike in memory of 50 hos! 
ages already killed in reprisal, Peta 
pleaded for Frenchmen to cease a 
tacks on their conquerors, saying, 
stream of blood is flowing over Fran 
The ransom is a frightful one.” 





. . . Southern Front 

While the Italians, a virtual pr: 
ince of the Reich, were receiving ) 
litical and economic orders, the B: 
ish Navy and R. A. F. were remindi 
Italy that she is still very much in th, 
war. Within one week: 1) Bomb« 
guided by the glowing cone of Ve; 
vius, blasted Naples four times, onc 
causing what the Italians admitted | 
be “huge” destruction; 2) the Medit: 
ranean Fleet steamed in-shore to sh 
Axis gun positions around besieged 
Tobruk for 15 minutes, then, a f 
days later, gave Bardia a terrific pas! 
ing, hurling 1,000 shells into the tov 
Such bombardments preceded th 
British blitz against Libya. 

Meantime, as two Turkish generals 
visited the Russian front as Hitler's 
guests, there were rumors that Gen. 
Wavell, chief of Britain’s India co: 
mand, was prepared to fling his arm) 
into the Russian Caucasus if the Ger 
mans took Rostov. Such a move 
might have the effect of strengthening 
Turkey against German demands. 





... Orient: Nerve War 


In the past few weeks of the war 
of nerves between Japan and the 
United States, it has been America’s 
turn to speak belligerently. Before the 
Manila Rotary Club, Admiral Thomas 
C. Hart, of the Asiatic Fleet, declared 
that if we enter a dispute for contro! 
of the high seas “we won’t be han 
pered very long.” Navy Secretar) 
Knox was quoted as saying that a “co! 
lision” was almost inevitable if Japa 
persisted in her expansionist program. 

Japanese newspapers declared “Knox 
is trying to bluff.” The Times Adve: 
tiser, a Foreign Office mouthpiec: 
said that Japan’s “paramount status” 
is as a pacifier, and added: “Japan has 
chosen to speak for peace ... not ask 
ing a favor; rather, it is ready to confe! 
them.” But as Premier Gen. Hidek! 
Tojo declared Japan’s policies “immu! 
able and irrevocable,” Cabinet spokes 
man Koh Ishii told reporters “You d 
better ask Mr. Hull,” whether U. 5 
Japanese negotiations would continu: 

As the Japanese Diet was called t' 
meet in specia}] session Nov. 15 to hea! 
the government’s foreign policies e» 
plained, a clash was reported on th: 
Manchurian-Siberian border when 
Japanese squad attempted to seiz' 
Russian prisoners, It may be the firs! 
move in an attack on Russia; but man) 
observers believed Japan _ instead 
would try to cut the Burma Road, fig 
uring that the United States would no! 
interfere in the “China incident.” 
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FARM 





Surplus Stocks 


Higher prices for farm products 
are causing farmers to pay off their 
Government loans and reclaim their 
surplus farm products, Six months 
so the Government had an invyest- 

ent of more than $1,350,000,000 in 

rn, wheat, cotton, tobacco, barley, 

e and the like. In that time farmers 
have paid their loans and taken back 
100,000 bales of cotton and 117,000,- 
000 bushels of corn — which they 
ould sell at a higher figure on the 
pen market. Wheat, however, which 
has been fluctuating with news from 
Moscow and from Washington, took 
the opposite direction, and Govern- 
ment holdings were increased from 
94,000,000 to 229,000,000 bushels. 

Uncle Sam-still has large stocks of 
surplus farm products. On Sept. 30 
the loan value of the stocks, which 
farmers could still reclaim, was $438,- 
294,846. In addition, the stocks owned 
outright, through loan foreclosures, 
were valued at $823,400,000. At the 
head of the list is cotton, of which the 
Government owns about 6,120,000 


bales, worth some $358,600,000. Corn 
holdings were 165,359,000 bushels, 


worth $124,000,000. The wheat stock 
totaled some 174,000,000 bushels, val- 
ued at $168,183,000. 

Uncle Sam had a fair-sized accumu- 
lation of flue-cured tobacco, too— 
some 160,000,000 pounds—purchased 
from the 1939 crop to prop up the 
price when British buyers failed. But 
ilready 65,000,000 pounds of this have 
cone to Britain under the lease-lend 
program, 

Notwithstanding better prices for 
farm products, however, latest De- 
partment of Agriculture figures show 
that there still is a good-sized spread 
between what the housewife pays for 

st foods and what the farmer gets 
for his products. On the basis of prices 
prevailing in September, says this au- 
thority, farmers were receiving only 
jl per cent of the consumers’ dollar 

r 58 principal food items. Proces- 

s, distributors and transportation 
igencies get the rest. 

-— ee 


Apple Pickers 


These are schooldays, and one of 
newest and oddest of schools is 
tting results in the Yakima Valley 
ple belt of Washington State. Stu- 
its are taught to pick apples. Form- 
‘otton pickers and other migrant 
orers are given “courses” with 
ooden apples,” and their fingers are 
ined to handle the fine fruit deftly 

d without damage. 
\mbitious pickers, after, the day’s 
irk, take the course of apple pack- 
4—learn how to reach for an apple 
ith one hand, for the wrapping tis- 
‘ue with the other, give a quick twist 
ind place a wrapped apple in the box. 
‘hat is the way to better pay. The 


Random Statistics 


MONG the odd occupations dis- 

covered by the census-takers 
during 1940 were fishworm rancher, 
whistle-tester, ham-sniffer and egg- 
breaker . . @© Among odd homes 
are the floating river hotels in the 
Northwest accommodating lumber- 
men, Built on stripped cedar pole 
rafts tied together with twisted 


chokecherry vines, they are called 
“wannigans” ... @ 
bakeries in 


The 18,000 
the United States are 
our biggest consumers of sugar. 
Their annual consumption runs to 
more than a billion and a quarter 
pounds . . . @ Sweet smoke: cigar- 
ette manufacturers also have a 
sweet tooth. To make 180 billion 
cigarettes they use 20,000,000 pounds 
of sugar a year. . . @ Here’s your 
chance, girls. In rural-farm areas 
there are 112.1 males to every 100 
females; in villages of 2,500 and 
less, 104.2 males to 100 females; but 
in cities of 2,500 and up, only 98.1 
males to each 100 females. 





pupils are also taught how to grade 
the apples and box them. The schools 
are a part of the Migrant Labor Camp 
projects of the Farm Security Admin- 
istration, and instructors are furnish- 
ed by the WPA. In spite of the call 
for workers in the defense factories, 
these labor camps have been able to 
furnish plenty of pickers and packers 
of apples. 
a ee Lt es a 

Briefs 


gq Dr. H. H. Bennett, of the De- 
partment of Agriculture, on a tour of 
inspection of soil conservation, was 
highly pleased to find that in the corn 
belt “straight line plowing” is rapidly 
giving way to the contour method, 
which holds both soil and moisture. 


gG War is hard on animals—even 
those that survive. The German in- 
vasion of the Channel Islands, home- 
land of Jersey and Guernsey cattle, 
infected them with foot-and-mouth 
disease. The same thing resulted from 
the Russian invasion of Finland, 





Ding in The Washington Post 
Headed Over the Rocky Cliff 








BUSINESS 
Trucks Roll 


Automobile production has been 
sharply curtailed. But since 25 per 
cent of the nation’s 4,500,000 motor 
trucks are engaged in hauling mate- 
rials and products of defense indus- 
tries, truck manufacturers have re- 
ceived a priority rating to step up 
production of heavy trucks, and to 
maintain the present rate of output of 
medium trucks. It has been estimated 
by “the trade” that 1,198,000 new 
trucks will be needed for the present 
fiscal year—which is 200,000 more 
than made in the year ending June 31 
last. There are 2,000,000 more trucks 
in the country today than there were 
in 1939—and that two-year gain repre- 
sents more trucks than are today in 
Russia, Italy and Japan combined. 

What the truck business needs most 
of all right now, according to the con- 
tention of the American Trucking As- 
sociation at New York, is a unity and 
clarification of the many local laws 
effecting the weight and size of trucks. 
To remove transportation bottle-necks 
and avoid delays in defense produc- 
tion and hauling, the Association asks 
that the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission be empowered to pass judg- 
ment on complaints involving roads 
restricted by local and state laws, and 
to act as a compelling agent after de- 
termining that communities should 
end their ban on trucks of specified 
sizes and weights. It was declared 
that the use of the roads to the full- 
est extent would more than offset road 
mileage curtailed through movement 
of troops and defense materials, 

oo 


Furniture Boom 


There are 2,500 companies making 
furniture in the United States, and ap- 
parently all of them find it hard to 
keep up with orders. Not since the 
mid-twenties, 15 years ago, has there 
been such a demand for home furnish- 
ings. At the Grand Rapids factories 
the big backlog of unfilled orders was, 
at the end of September, 126 per cent 
above the same period of 1940. 

On a country-wide basis, retai! sales 
of furniture for August of this year 
were 41 per cent above the same 
month of 1940. The last quarter of the 
year is generally the best period, and 
the demand is expected to increase. 
Many dealers, seeing difficulty in fill- 
ing orders, are talking of quotas and 
allotments. The business is bothered 
very little with priorities in materials, 
but costs and wages have sharply ris- 
en, and the Price Administrator is 
watching them. 

The increased demand for furniture 
is attributed to new housing projects 
and new spending money, but the 
larger part is going for replacements. 
The “average transaction” this year in 
furniture buying has been between 
$45 and $50, as compared with an aver- 

-age between $30 and $35 last year, 
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TAXES 


1942 Income 


Your 1942 income tax, based on your 
earnings in 1941, will be payable in 
four equal installments. Those pay- 
ments will be due on March 15, June 
15, Sept. 15, and Dec. 15. 

Already the Treasury Department at 
Washington is preparing the most 
elaborate plan of income tax collec- 
tion in U. S. history. These intensive 
preparations cali for the addition of 
over 1,000 new agents to the Internal 
Revenue staff and tighter enforcement 
regulations. Heretofore, few returns 
on incomes below $5,000 were checked 
in detail, But defense and war re- 
quire everyone to pay his legal allot- 
ment, and Treasury inspection of all 
returns, no matter how small, is ex- 
pected to be closer next year. 

Meanwhile, Treasury Secretary Mor- 
genthau, warning that the public did 
not yet realize how stiff Federal in- 
come taxes are going to be, urges 
everyone to start saving now to pay 
these taxes. To help familiarize every- 
one with the amount he or she must 
pay, the Treasury is arranging to dis- 
tribute millions of pamphlets ‘showing 
the approximate tax on incomes from 
$750 to $25,000. 

————-“““<_-2 


Nondeductible 


If you have been figuring on deduct- 
ing the new retail taxes from your in- 
come tax returns, you are in for some 
disappointment. The Treasury ruled 
last week that retailers—not their cus- 
tomers—can deduct’ the new Federal 
retail excise taxes on Juxuries, such as 
furs, jewelry and beauty preparations. 
Most other Federal excises, in fact, 
can be deducted only by the manufac- 
turers. In brief, only the person who 
actually pays these taxes to the Treas- 
ury can claim them as income tax Tre- 
ductions. Although Treasury rulings 
have not been made on all the new 
taxes, it is well to bear in mind that 
only a few Federal taxes, such as the 











Hungerford in The Pittsburgh Post-Gazette 


“An Expensive But Necessary Garment” 







Sermonette 


HRISTIANS must not be afraid 
even in the face of this insane 
generation. If we could only stop 
for a while and look up at the stars, 
we could find the right trail again. 
Christianity’s chief message to the 
world today is “Be Not Afraid.” 
Across the hills the night before 
Christ was born the heralds were 
singing that refrain. All during his 
life, Christ used those three words 
until they have become our chief 
heritage now. 
Bishop Arthur J. Moore, 
Methodist Prelate, 
Atlanta, Ga. 
















































































tax on amusement tickets, are deduct- 
ible by the consumer, 
re 


Shares : 


Total tax collections by all govern- 
ments in the United States in 1940 
topped 12 billion dollars. In 1942, it 
has been estimated, 22 billions will be 
contributed by taxpayers. As usual, 
the statisticians have been at work on 
that astronomical figure. And here is 
the way they figured the individual 
load: If Federal, state and local levies 
were divided equally among the entire 
population, Uncle Sam would collect 
$97.03 from every man, woman and 
child, while state and local collectors 
would take an additional $69.62. 

By way of contrast, in 1911 the to- 
tal tax collections by all these govern- 
ments aggregated only $2,600,000,000, 
or one-sixth of ‘last year’s bill. The 
following table compiled by the Tax 
Institute of the University of Penn- 
sylvania shows the increase, by five- 
year intervals, over the 30-year period: 


Total Tax 
Year Collections 
a bg ot a ose * 2,696,996,000 
1915 2,937,463,000 
ne a a ae ee 8,786,573,000 
EM ec PR re ot 7,983,442,000 
ds Gale tov assy Oke kasi 10,292,238,000 
BE sie Mart BY a ie.4 art arab tomes 10,468,043,000 
ai pes ae, ees 12,872,690,000 


During this period, the shares going 
to the Federal, state and local govy- 
ernments (cities, counties and school 
districts), have also changed. In 1911 
only 24 per cent of the total tax collec- 
tions went to the Federal government, 
11 per cent to the states and 65 per 
cent to local governments, By 1940 the 
Federal share had increased to 38 per 
cent and the states’ share to 25 per 
cent, while the local government’s 
share decreased to 37 per cent. 

ne 


Sources 


Taxes (revenues) are derived from 
various sources. But for the last 30 
years the four biggest sources of Fed- 
eral revenues have been income taxes, 
tobacco and alcohol taxes and customs 
receipts. The new emergency. taxes, 
however, may change this somewhat. 
Expected increases in Federal collec- 
tions this year and in 1942 will come 
largely from the increases in income, 
profits and excise taxes. 

















PATHFINDER 


RELIGION 


Union Mission 


Hundreds of Protestant wor! 
gathered in Washington churches | 
week to observe the 57th annivers 
of the founding of the Central | 
Mission. Members of the Mission . 
drawn fromall Protestant churches 
annually renew their pledges for 
sion maintenanee, their wish “to ; 
rather than get.” -The local miss 
endeavors to feed and shelter the h 
gry and homeless who appeal to it 
aid. 

Highlights of this year’s mex 
were addresses by leaders in mis 
work outside Washington, and th: 
tendance of the Executive Comm 
of the International Union of Go 
Missions, which cooperates with 
Central Union Mission. Bishop A) 
J. Moore, Methodist prelate from 
lanta, Ga., in addressing the grou 
their banquet meeting, named { 
cardinal points of mission leader 
as: character, knowledge, what 
loves, and what one does. 


Feast of Christ 


The last Sunday in October mar} 
the world-wide celebration of 
Feast of Christ, the King, by memb 
of the Catholic Church. In Washi 
ton more than 8,000 Catholic lay: 
of the Washington Holy Name Soci 
paraded down beautiful Constitu! 
Avenue in observance of the feast 
stituted by the late Pope Pius X! 
1925. 

Reviewing the group was the \| 
Rev. John M. McNamara, auxili 
bishop of the archdioceses of B 
more and Washington, who also : 
a solemn benediction to the par 
pants and spectators assembled o: 
grounds of the Washington Monun 
He told his audience that the “great 
need of our country and of the w 
is to profess allegiance to the k 
. .. After Christ has left the cou 
respect has vanished. We must | 
for peace with justice, and we 
realize that strength is not in an a! 
not in a navy, but in its union 
Almighty God.” 

_ So 


Briefs 


Gg St. Ann’s Protestant Episcopa! 
Church of New York concluded 2 
week-long centennial celebration by 
unveiling a memorial to Col. R. \. 
Hoe, inventor of the rotary press. 


@ The Russian Orthodox Church of 
New York, in gratitude for assistance 
rendered, presented a gold icon | 
Episcopal Bishop William T. Mann'¢ 
of New York, who is celebrating t'¢ 
50th yeareof his ordination to 
priesthood. 




























@ Bishop James Cannon, Jr., \ 
odist prelate of Richmond, Va., ©: 
for a U. S. declaration of war now 
preserve “the American way of !i! 
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Record Leap 


At 1:57 p. m., after an hour and one- 
half of climbing, the Lockheed Lode- 
star, with its crew of three and one 
“passenger” had reached 31,400 feet. 
On the ground at Rubinkam Field, 
south of Chicago, scientists heard this 
radio message from one of the crew: 
“Starnes is standing in the doorway 
ready to go.” 

A few moments later, a muffled “all 
clear” was heard from the miniature 
transmitter carried by Arthur H. 
Starnes, aviator and business man. 
Weighted down by 113 pounds of 
equipment, he had plunged into the 
{8-below cold of the upper air. Just 
116 seconds and about 29,300 feet later, 
falling 170 miles an hour, he pulled 
the rip-cord on his first parachute. At 
1,000 feet, a second ’chute blossomed 
out to ease his landing. Safely down, 
with no more injury than a bitten lip, 
Starnes had completed the longest free 
fall in history, about 5% miles. 

No stunt, the jump was part of a 
scientific experiment in which half a 
dozen Chicago laboratories have been 
ollaborating for a year. Save for a 
second’s semi-blackout when the first 
‘chute opened, said Starnes, “I was 
conscious all the way down and com- 
fortable, too. I got away cleanly and 
reported by radio. I could see the 
earth whirling by me, for I was in a 
fast body spin at first. Then I whip- 
ped through a fragment of cloud and 
my goggles frosted up. I raised one 
side of the goggles and glanced at the 
iltimeter strapped to my right wrist. 
lt showed 15,000 feet... I counted four 
five seconds, then I looked again 

. At about 5,000 feet the frost evap- 
rated, leaving the goggles clear.” 

rhe jump, Starnes said, should 
‘emove “a strong psychological bar- 


SCIENCE, MEDICINE 





rier against such a jump in case of 
necessity” with military aviators. 
Among his equipment for the record 
leap was a chamois helmet with seal- 
ed headphones, an oxygen mask and a 
30-minute supply of oxygen, an elec- 
trically-heated suit, a radio transmit- 
ter, a cardiograph to record heart 
action, a pneumograph to record 
breathing and a barograph to record 
air pressure. Strapped to his right hip 
was an automatic movie camera to 
record his long free fall, far beyond 
the earlier 25,925-foot record claimed 
in 1934 by a Russian, N. Evdokimoff. 





Rats, Peace and Genes 


Will man ever be able to breed the 
lust for war out of the human race? 
Perhaps. This startling answer is 
suggested by genetic experiments with 
rats announced by Dr. Clyde R. Keeler 
of the University of Pennsylvania’s 
Wistar Institute. His discovery, which 
may be one of the most important in 
the field of heredity since Gregor Men- 
del, Austrian monk, laid down its laws 
after his classic experiments in breed- 
ing peas, is that temperament may be 
inherited in a “gene bundle” along 
with certain other characteristics. 

Genes are what scientists call un- 
seen components in the chromosomes 
of the germ cell, which unite with 
those of the opposite germ cell to de- 
termine the characteristics of living 
things. Dr. Keeler, making his experi- 
ments with rats, discovered that tame- 
ness and gentleness were passed along 
in one “gene bundle” with the hered- 
itary qualities of black fur and pink 
eyes in his strain of rats. Fur and eye 
color are apparently the determi- 
nants of the gentle traits, for when 
another color was introduced the next 
generation of rats were found to be 





Acme 


Starnes is Kissed by His Wife After His World’s Record Leap ~ 





Science Facts 


EETLES are the most varied 
creatures on earth. There are 
180,000 known species of beetles, 
dominating the 600,000 named spe- 
cies of the insect world, far exceed- 
ing anything.else in the animal 
kingdom, There are 20,000 species 
on the American continent alone 
e If dead baby turkeys and 
chicks show abnormally pink lungs, 
says the Agriculture. Department, 
they have probably been killed by 
carbon monoxide poisoning. Check 
ventilation and stoves in brooder 
houses . . © Human beings may 
have been widely distributed over 
North America, and may already 
have developed a variety of distinct 
cultures 20,000 years ago, reports 
the Smithsonian Institution, It 
points to Harvard Professor Kirk 
Bryan’s discovery of a girl’s skele- 
ton in a Minnesota glacial lake 
which existed 18,000 years ago. With 
the body were shell ornaments 
which “undoubtedly came from the 
Gulf of Mexico.” 


wilder and more pugnacious, 

Dr. Keeler’s researches were based 
on notes left by the late Dr. Henry H. 
Donaldson of Wistar Institute who, 
like Darwin, had been fascinated by 
the subject of domestication in ani- 
mals. In other animals, points out 
Dr. Keeler, who revealed his discov- 
ery at a biology seminar, the “tame- 
ness” trait may be passed on with a 
different set of heredity character- 
istics than color. He even suggests 
that long ago civilized man may have 
emerged from the wild state because 
a special temperamental predisposi- 
tion was carried in the same “gene 
bundle” with other characteristics. 


Teeth & Vitamin D 


Two-thirds of the cavities that oc- 
cur normally in the permanent teeth 
of children can be prevented by add- 
ing natural forms of vitamin D to an 
otherwise well balanced adequate diet. 
So reports Dr. Ewing C. McBeath, Pro- 
fessor of Dentistry at Columbia Uni- 
versity, after a controlled study of 250 
children between 10 and 16. 

The children, all of whom attended 
a school outside New York City, were 
divided into four groups. The control 
group received no added vitamin D 
during the school year; it showed an 
increase of 4.5 new decayed perman- 
ent tooth surfaces per child during 
the year. The group which received 
800 units of cod liver oil vitamin D 
daily showed only 1.65 decayed sur- 
faces. Those receiving 400 units of cod 
liver oil vitamin showed 2.48 decayed 
surfaces. Children receiving 800 units 
of viosterol also had a count of 2.48. 

Dr. McBeath pointed out that since 
the children were aged from 10 to 16, 
and the teeth counted were permanent 
teeth, it was reasonable to assume that 
the same results would apply to young 
adults. Vitamin D is the only one not 
present in a normal, balanced diet, 
since its natural sources are only sun- 
shine and the fish iver oils. 
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PEOPLE 

Dr, A. Maude Royden, 65, Britain’s 
first woman pastor and first woman 
Doctor of Divinity, has been missing 
since she sailed for the United States 
in a convoy one month ago, Dr. Henry 
S. Leiper, foreign secretary of the 
Council of Churches of Christ in Amer- 
ica reports . . . @ Actor Douglas Fair- 
banks, Jr., who has been in the Naval 
Reserve for a year, reported in Boston 
for active duty as lieutenant, junior 
grade... @ Calling for “unified ac- 
tion” and saying that “propaganda for 
peace” which interferes with defense 
efforts must end, Edward L. Ryerson, 
chairman of Inland Steel Company, 
publicly resigned from the America 
First Committee . . . © The Windsors 
finally lunched at the White House 
with the President. The Duchess met 
Mrs. Roosevelt at her Civilian Defense 
office before Mrs. Roosevelt flew to 
Chicago for a speech . .. @ Before 
the Senate Foreign Relations Commit- 
tee, former Ambassador to Belgium 
John Cudahy testified that when he re- 
cently met Hitler, “No. 1 as they call 
him over there looked as if 
he had a malignant disease” ... ® 
Rosalind Russell of the movies and 
Frederick Brisson, actors’ agent, were 
married in Santa Barbara... @ The 
Statue of Liberty, “Lady with a Lamp,” 
passed her 56th birthday on Bedloe’s 
Island, New York Harbor, on Oct. 28. 


* * * 


DEFENSE 

The Charles Carroll, named after 
Carroll of Carrollton, Maryland pa- 
triot who survived by six years all 
other signers of the Declaration of In- 
dependence, was launched at Balti- 
more, fifth of the Liberty ships to go 
down the ways @ The 135,600- 
pound Martin flying boat, the Navy’s 
largest bomber, will be launched at 
the Glenn L. Martin plant November 
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Lee in The Portland Oregonian 


And It’s Only*the Beginning 





NEWS IN BRIEF 








8... @ Six R. A. F. aces, among 
them a winner of the Victoria Cross 
and three fighter pilots credited with 
shooting down a total of 79 German 
planes, have arrived here to be at- 
tached to the Army Air Corps 

e The destroyer Kearny, disclosed by 
photos to have docked at Iceland, sur- 
vived a torpedo explosion in one boil- 
er room, the Navy reveals. It was en- 
gaged against submarines attacking a 
convoy when torpedoed . . . @ With- 
out comment, the Army has released 
photographs of the _ revolutionary 
Northrop “flying wing,” which is de- 
signed to eliminate fuselage and tail 
surfaces. The Army declines to say 
whether it is testing the plane 

e Wreckage of several of the five 
fighter planes which crashed into Cali- 
fornia mountains during a fog has 
been discovered . . . @ The Maritime 
Commission will build 25 sea-going 
tugs capable of towing any vessel 
across any ocean © As a Navy 
Day gift, Lieut. Comdr. William K. 
Vanderbilt gave his $3,000,000, 264-fooi 
yacht Alva to the Navy. H was reput- 
edly one of the finest yachts afloat. 


* * * 


AMERICAS 


Canada revealed that former Presi- 
dent Arnulfo Arias of Panama had re- 
quested and would be permitted to take 
up residence in that country ‘ 
e Argentina has notified the Italian- 
owned Lati airline that hereafter it 
will be unable to sell it gasoline for 
its Buenos Aires-Rio de Janeiro run 

. © Uruguayan police have made a 
series of raids on the homes and of- 
fices of suspected Axis agents. The 
raids were ordered by the Congress- 
ional committee investigating anti- 
Uruguayan activities . . . © From No- 
vember 15 on, basic wages will be 
stabilized in all save a few industries 
in Canada. To all wage-earners get- 
ling $25 or more per week, a compul- 
sory “cost of living” bonus will be 
granted at the rate of 25 cents for 
each one per cent rise in the cost of 
living . . . @ An Argentine mission 
will leave soon for the United States 
to purchase arms and to discuss hemis- 
phere defense problems. 


* * * 


NATIONAL 


Republican National Chairman 
Joseph W. Martin, House minority 
leader, has called a meeting of Repub- 
lican state chairmen for January 12 
to discuss 1942 campaign plans 
e Pursuing its inquiry into the case of 
the 20 mysterious mailbags full of 
franked isolationist literature, in con- 
nection with its investigation of Ger- 
man propaganda, a Federal grand jury 
has indicted George Hill, secretary to 
Rep. Hamilton Fish, on two charges of 
perjury @e The Supreme Court 
will review a far-reaching case to de- 
termine the proper computation of 
overtime pay under the Wage-Hour 





Hill Was Indicted on Two Chars: 


Act... @ For $3.50 the Superint 
ent of Documents is selling the Gen: 
Land Office’s new master map of 
United States. Despite 156 year 
surveying activity, 120,468,798 acre: 
the continental United States are 
unsurveyed . .. @ A poll of 
Massachusetts Republican Club sh 
ed 81 per cent in favor of the Pr 
dent’s foreign policies . . . @ In | 
week ending October 26 Russia s! 
ped $5,549,635 worth of gold to 
country in repayment of debts 

e As a form for local defense c: 
mittees to follow, the Office of Civi! 
Defense has printed 1,000 identifi 
tion cards for air-raid victims 

@ Two big transport planes cras! 
and burned 
with a loss of 34 lives. The firs! 
Northwest Airlines ship, cracked 
near Fargo, N. Dak., killing 14. | 
than 24 hours later an American 
lines plane struck a field 
Thomas, Ont., killing 17 passeng 
and a crew of three. 


* * * 


FOREIGN 


Rumanian troops in Russia have | 
reporters that as far as they are « 
cerned, the war is over now that t! 
have more than won back their 
territory. The Rumanians have 
nounced 111,000 casualties during 
war, with Russians claiming they 
250,000 . . . @ Australia’s govern: 
presented its Parliament with a re 
budget of 325,000,000 pounds, or 
049,750,000, of which $700,910,00' 
for war purposes. Pay in the act 
forces is to be increased 16 cen! 
day. 


4 


° * * 


BUSINESS & LABOR 


Priorities Director Donald M. 
son has ordered a 17.3 per cent red 
tion in the output of domestic washi 
machines and ironers . . . @ A Fede! 
Court jury in Lexington, Ky., has c 
victed R. J. Reynolds, Liggett & Mey: 
and the American tobacco compani« 
and 13 of their officials, of fix! 
prices, eliminating competition and : 


monopoly in violation of the Sherm:) 


Anti-Trust law, 
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Big Town 

LD-TIME Washingtonians, affec- 
QO tionately known as cave-dwell- 
ers, have witnessed a strange phe- 
nomenon during the past year. Their 
lazy Southern Capital has been trans- 
formed by a defense-minded America 
into a metropolitan giant known as 
“the Number One Boomtown of the 
\ nited States.” 

The most recent figures show that 
56,000 persons have come into the 
Capital as defense workers since May, 
1940, bringing the total number of 
Government workers to 181,931 in this 
city alone. And added to that figure 
re thousands who have come from 
earby states to take over scores of 

on-defense jobs created by the de- 
fense boom, 

This great influx of population has 
viven Washington growing pains with 
which, *tis said, all young giants suf- 
fer. The most 
icute to date are 
the sky-high rents 
and snarled traffic. 
Newcomers are 
being gouged by 
money-mad land- 


lords, There is no 
relief in sight, 
ither, as apart- 


nent vacancies are 
s searce as flies 
in winter, Down- 
town office space 

also virtually 
on-existent any- 
re, 

Congress finds 
the traffic ‘prob- 

m so alarming 
hat a committee 

is investigated the possibility of a 
subway system. Automobiles in the 

gested areas travel at speeds rem- 
iniscent of the horse and buggy days, 
ind busses and street cars have reach- 
ed a saturation point: Another alarm- 
ing problem to the W. C. T. U. and 
other religious organizations jin Wash- 
ington is the increased sale of liquor 
n its more than 3,000 stores. 

But, regardless of taxes, the easy 
low of money in Boomtown Wash- 
ington goes for living and fun these 
days at an ever-increasing rate. The 
telephone company has installed 25,- 
S8o new telephones during the first 
eight months of this year; department 
stores report their sales are climbing 
steadily, while theaters estimate at- 
tendance about 600,000 weekly, on the 
average. 


Formal Affairs Out 


ECAUSE conditions are so seri- 
ous and the President is so 
busy” the White House, usually the 
center of the social whirl during the 
winter season, has cancelled all form- 
al entertainments this year. The out- 





CAPITAL CHAT 





Berryman in The Washington Sta 


This Little Egg Didn’t Go to Market 








standing formal State functions that 
have been dropped for the duration 
are the five receptions for diplomats, 
the Supreme Court, Congress, the 
Army and Navy, the Governmental de- 
partment heads. Five state dinners in 
honor of the diplomatic corps, the 
Vice President, the Chief Justice, the 
Cabinet, and the Speaker of the House 
were dropped by the Roosevelts in 
1939 when the State Departments ad- 
vised cancellation of the diplomatic 
dinner because of the war situation. 
a 


Ickes’ Eggs 

EFENSE-minded, and _ therefore 

serious-minded Washingtonians 
jump at every opportunity these days 
to have a little fun. And with the 
local as well as the national press 
Secretary of the Interior Harold Ickes 
is always “good” copy. For months 
Mr. Ickes and his so-called Eastern 
gas shortage won 
much front - page 
space. Although 
that hard-laid egg 


go to market, as it 


were, the Secre- 
tary’s eggs have 
been in the news 
again, 


This time, how- 


ever, it was. the 
real McCoy — 
crates of eggs 
from the _ Ickes’ 
farm at nearby 
Olney, Md. What 


is more, the dither 
over the beautiful 
white eggs pro- 
duced on the Ickes 
ranch began with the gasoline short- 
age. Mrs. Te kes usually Sool the snow- 
white hen fruit to market—the count- 
ers of retail merchants in Washington 
—in a station wagon. But during the 
late, lamentable gas shortage the Pe- 
troleum Director had to set an exam- 
ple by saving on gas, Thus it was that 
Mr. Ickes occasionally rode to work 
with crates of eggs in his Government- 
furnished limousine. Although it was 


ascertained that there is no law or re- 


striction on what a high official does 
with his Government-furnished lim- 
ousine, egg hauling was unusual. 





Notes About Town 


ENATORS are in a huddle over a 

serious problem: the advisability 
of replacing the skylight in the Senate | 
chamber with a plaster ceiling to im- 
prove acoustics and lighting effects 
. +». © Major Edward J. Kelly has 
been officially named superintendent 
of the Metropolitan Police Department. 
He has been “acting” . © District 
property owners are paying their real 
estate taxes promptly this year. 


failed to hatch or 





H....., trouble with 


your menus? Perhaps 
they're too long on diet 
and balance, too short on 
appetite appeal.Why not 
give your family’s appe- 
titea break onceina while 
with a treat like Baking 
Soda Biscuits, a food that 
you'll never have to 
“force-feed.”* Try a batch 
for dinner tonight. 


SODA BISCUITS 


Measure 2 cups sifted 
flour, add 1 teaspoon 
Arm & Hammer or Cow 
Brand Baking Soda and 
lo teaspoon salt, and sift 
again. Cut in 4 table- 
spoons shortening. Add 
enough *sour milk or 
buttermilk to make a stiff 
dough, about %4 cup. 
Turn onto floured board 
and knead. Roll 1/2 inch 
thick. Cut with biscuit 
cutter. Bake in hot oven 
(475° F.) 12 minutes. 


* Note: If sour milk is not 
available, add to 3/4 cup of 
sweet milk one tablespoon 
of vinegar (preferably white 
vinegar as it makes a eed 
biscuit), or one tables 

of lemon juice. Mix wel po 
use in place of sour milk, 
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ANSWER IS— 


Why do leaves change color in the fall? 


e Contrary to the popular belief, 
frost does not cause leaves to take on 
thin vari-colored hues; in fact, a heavy 





frost kills the leaves, leaving them a, 


dull, lifeless brown. Chemical pro- 
cesses in the tree and leaves cause 
them to burst out in riotous red and 
yellow. During the summer sunlight 
helps the tiny leaf cells manufacture 
the green substance in the leaves, 
chlorophyll. During the fall, when 
decreased sunlight, lower tempera- 
tures, and soil changes mark the ap- 
proach of winter, the tree slows down 
its manufacturing processes. The 
chlorophyll is broken into various 
substances, and the sugar from the 
leaves is stored in the trunk and limbs 
of the tree until spring. Only residue 
substances, a yellow watery content, 
bits of sugar, and other minute ma- 
terials remain in the leaves. The re- 
sultant chemical compounds produce 
our auiumn colors that range from 
brilliant yellow to dark reddish 
brown. 


. . . 


What is the difference between choco- 
late and cocoa? 


e Chocolate is richer and more nu- 
tritious as a beverage than cocoa, al- 
though both originate from the seeds 
of the tropical Theobroma cacao tree. 
In chocolate the cocoa beans have 
been ground and caked together, with 
all the fat content retained. In cocoa, 
the beans have had much_vof the fat 
pressed out of them before they are 
ground and powdered. 


* 7 * 


Is there actually a town named T. B.? 


@ Yes, there is a small town in Mary- 
land so called. The name is derived 
from the initials of a colonial settler, 
Thomas Brooke, who became an own- 
er of several thousands of acres of land 
now included in the present town 
site. The Brooke boundary stones 
marked “T. B.” were found within the 
township, and early residents started 
to call their town “T. B.” 


* * * 


How many Civil War veterans are now 
living? 

@ The Veterans Administration had 
1,316 living Civil War veterans on its 
lists Sept. 30, 1941. The average age 
of these Civil War veterans is 96. 


* * * 


Who is the wealthiest refugee uprooted 
in the present conflict? 


@ The former Shah Reza of Iran is 
believed to be the world’s wealthiest 
refugee, with estimates of his wealth 
running as high as $300,000,000. This 
estimate includes only his hoardings 
abroad, as his son, Shah Ali Reza, 
who succeeded to his father’s title 
during the recent British-Russian oe- 


Word Origins 


Isolation. This frequently heard 
word was preceded into the English 
language by the word isolated, 


which has a long etymological his- 
tory. Isolated came from the French 
‘isole, from the Italian isolato, past 
participle of the word isolare, to 
isolate; and this word came from 


the Italian isola, meaning island, 
from the Latin insula (island). 
Isolation merely means the act of 
separating, secluding, or placing in 
a detached situation. But the word 
isolationist has the especial mean- 
ing of one who favors keeping aloof 
politically from other countries, his 
doctrine being one of isolationism, 
or political detachment. 





cupation of Iran, has promised to 
donate all the family property in Iran 
to the state. 


* * * 


What are the great religious orders of 
friars in the Catholic church? 


e The four great orders of friars 
are: the Order of St. Dominic (Do- 
minicans), the Order of-St. Francis 
(Franciscans), the Order of Carmel- 
ites, and the Hermits of St. Augustus 
(Augustinians). These orders do not 
include the Jesuits because the mem- 
bers of this order are not friars but 
clerics, and have the right to possess 
a limited amount of personal prop- 
erty—a right the mendicant friar does 
not have. 











GEOGRAPHIC TABLOID 





WISCONSIN 
Nickname—“Badger.” 
Motto—Forward. 

State Flower—Violet. 

Area—56,066 sq. mi. (25th in rank). 

Population—3,137,587 (13th in rank; 
57.3 tnhabitants to sq. mi.). 

Illiteracy—Whole state, 1.9 per cent. 

Wealth (estimated)— $7,853,000,000 
($2,700 per capita). 

Settled—1670. 

Entered Union—1848. 

Capital—Madison (Pop. 67,447). 

Largest City—Milwaukee (Pop. 587,- 
472). 

Government—Legislature consists of 
a senate of 33 members and a house 
of representatives of 100 members. 
Represented in Congress by two sen- 
ators and 10 representatives. 

Governor—Julius P. Heil 
term, two years; salary, $6,000. 

Products—Cereals, hay, flaxseed, 
potatoes, sugar beets, tobacco, peas, 
sorghum, maple sirup, fruits, dairy 
products, lumber, pig iron, zinc, fish, 
paper, machinery, furniture, etc. 

Politics—In 1940 Presidential elec- 
tion Democrats polled 705,398 votes 
and Republicans 680,930. Electoral 
vote—Democrat 12. 





(Rep.) ; 








(Readers desiring further information about Wis- 
consin may obtain it by writing to the Wisconsin Con- 
servation Dept., Recreational Publicity Division, Room 
30, State Capitol, Madison, Wisconsin. Correction: 
Gov. Langlie of Washington, PATHFINDER, Oct. 25, 
is a Republican.—Ed.] 





PATHFINDER 


BOOK REVIEW 


The Hills Beyond (Harper & Bros. 
$2.50)—The last book culled from thx 
great amount of material Thoma: 
Wolfe left at his death, “The Hills Be- 
yond” is also one of his finest. It con 
tains a number of short sketches, a: 
well as an unfinished novel about hi: 
American forebearers, Since Wolf, 
came from a lower middle class fam- 
ily, this tale is as American as buck 
wheat cakes. The Revolutionary an- 
cestor comes into the mountains to 
settle, armed with a rifle and a land 
grant. The descendants of Old “Bear” 
Joyner are probably not taken from 
the family Bible, but are created by 
Wolfe to fashion his novel. It is so 
truly American and so virilely and vi- 
brantly written that Wolfe admirers 
will be quite enthusiastic about th: 
last of the posthumous Wolfe writing: 


o * * 


The Soldier. The Sailor. The Air- 
man. (E. P. Dutton & Co., 50c each)- 
Since the boy and girl of today know 
a war is going on and are interested 
in the three great service branches, 
this book is recommended for the in- 
quisitive child from six to eight years 
old. The author, M. C. Carey, has at 
tempted to answer children’s ques 
tions about the fightin’ men on land, 
sea, and in the air. In addition to his 








. lucid account, the author has selected 


a remarkable group of colored pic 
tures to complement the written ma 
terial. . 

Pattern of Conquest (Doubleday, 
Doran Co., $2.50)—There is a con- 
undrum that passes by word of mouth 
in Germany that runs like this: “Hit- 
ler, Goering, and Goebbels were in an 
airplane. It crashed. Who was saved?” 
The answer is “the German people.” 
There are a great many people in the 
Third Reich, most of the civilian popu- 
lation, in fact, who feel that way about 
Hitler’s Pattern of Conquest, accord- 
ing to the author, Joseph C. Harsch, 
until recently a newspaper correspon- 
dent in Berlin. German morale, never 
high in this war, has not been improv- 
ed by Hitler’s Conquests. Fritz and 
Anna get little of the plunder—Nazi 
carpetbaggers, heartily hated every- 
where, were there first. 


* * * 


Mr. George’s Joint (The Virginia 
Quarterly Review and E. P. Dutton & 
Co., $2.50)—This novel won the firs! 
Thomas Jefferson gold medal and th: 
$2,500 prize offered by the Virginic 
Quarterly Review and their New 
York publishers to the author of th 
best novel submitted in the annua! 
contest. The competition is limited 
to Southerners by birth or residence, 
and Mrs. Elizabeth Lee Wheaton, 0! 
Texas City, Tex., won the literar) 
award this year. The novelist has 
taken as her subject an unscrupulous 
old Negro, George Hall, around whos« 
life and “joint” revolves the Negro life 
of Texas City. 
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YOUR WHOLE HOUSE WILL BE WARMER, cozier, more 
healthful with the New Duo-Therm Fuel-Oil Heater 
with patented POWER-AIR—the most amazing, new- 
style heater ever made! Duo-Therm’s new Power-Air 
blower warms your whole house fast; gives you comfort- 
able, even warmth, floors to ceilings! And Power-Air 
is adjustable, to give you just the amount of circulation 
desired. (Remember: heat that is not power-driven 


DUO-THER 


An Amazing New Heater, really two 
heaters in one! First: it circulates forced 
varmth to the whole house fast, with 
Duo-Therm’s efficient POWER-AIR! 





DUO-THERM... THE MOST POPULAR 
FUEL-Oli HEATER IN AMERICA! 


Second: with Radiant Doors open, it 
radiates warmth like a fireplace!. As 
sturdy as a furnace...as beautiful as 
any piece of modern furniture! 


New Standard of Beauty! New, modern 
styling—new rounded contours—new 
Duo-Tone finish—make the Duo-Therm 
Royal a lovely addition to any room! The 
handsomest heater ever made! 


New Standard of Efficiency! Now, more 
than ever before, fuel-oil conservation is 
important! And Duo-Therm’s new, im- 
proved patented Dual-Chamber Burner, 
with complete flame control, saves oil... 
gives you more heat from every single 
drop! And only Duo-Therm has it! 


Extra Features! Handy Front Dial gives 
just the degree of heat you want. Duo- 
Therm’s Radiant Doors open to give 
floods of “fireplace” warmth! Special 
Waste-Stoppersaves fuel. Coordinated 
Control insures proper draft for perfect 
combustion. Safe/ Duo-Therms are listed 
as standard by the Underwriters’ 
Laboratories. 












floats lazily to the ceiling. But Duo-Therm’s patented 
Power-Air drives lazy ceiling heat down, keeping floors 
toasty-warm! Comfortable!) Duo-Therm with 
Power-Air saves up to 25% on fuel oil over a heater 
without Power-Air. Duo-Therm will open your eyes to 
a new standard of clean, cheap heating comfort . . . com- 
fort that no other heater can give you! See the new 
ROYAL model below ... 


GIVES BETTER HEATING... 
AND CONSERVES OIL TOO! 


Small Down Payments! Duo-Therm 
offers a complete line of heaters, all styles, 
all sizes, 1 to 6 rooms. Easy terms. See 
new models at your dealer’s today! Mail 
the coupon mow for complete information! 


RADIANT CIRCULATOR 
aes Pe 


Model 575-2 Duo-Therm is the per- 
fect answer for room heating com- 
fort. Radiates and circulates 
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Ws TEAR OUT A TODAY 7 


Duo-Therm Division, Dept. PF-5 
Motor Wheel Corporation 

Lansing, Michigan 

Send me, without obligation, complete 
information about Duo-Therm heaters. 
I am also interested in Duo-Therm 
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EDITORIAL 





Sacrifices For All 


HEN a dam is about to give way, 

when a prairie fire is approach- 
ing, or when a hurricane is headed to- 
ward a community the threatened 
people abandon their customary com- 
forts, interests and enterprises and 
make common head against the threat- 
ened danger, devoting their whole 
energy to save themselves. A similar 
devotion of labor and means, or per- 
sonal sacrifice for the common cause, 
has been urged in the present defense 
crisis by all our public leaders, from 
the President down, and the response 
has been quick and general. 

But there are many cases where 
human nature (which means human 
selfishness) has asserted itself. Some 
groups and classes have joined in the 
call for sacrifice and devotion by 
everybody—except themselves. Even 
the President excepted his pet hobby, 
“our social gains.” No Government 
institution was willing to take a cut in 
its appropriation. Congressional 
groups behind public highways, rivers 
and harbors and various other regular 
“pork barrel” hand-outs wanted as 
much as usual, or more. 

Testifying on the Price Control bill 
C1O President Philip Murray declared 
that “inflation must be prevented,” but 
while he urged a strict control of 
prices he added: “Wage increases have 
not been responsible for the recent 
price rises. . . It is not necessary 
to institute wage control to prevent in- 
flation or keep prices in check.” When 
Congressional members of the “farm 
bloc” sought to organize opposition to 
any ceiling over farm prices delegates 
of the Farm Bureau Federation, repre- 
senting the farmers, rebuked them and 
said: “We cannot give our support to 
a. program of uncontrolled inflation 
and the fixing of minimum prices unac- 
companied by control of production.” 

The average citizen, in no position 
to know all the facts, might wonder if 
labor union officials and farm bloc 
Congressmen are right in demanding 
to be excepted from the general sacri- 
fice. But they have this answer from 
Secretary of the Treasury Morgenthau: 

I feel very deeply about it—that it 
was “sheer folly” for the farmer to 
seek higher prices for his crops at 
this time, for labor leaders to seek 
continual new increases in wages, or 
for landlords, businessmen, bankers, 
or any group to exploit the present 
emergency for selfish gain. 

All these pleas for exception from 
the general sacrifice for safety amount 
to the same—just selfishness. The fact 
remains, and the fact is plain, that 





It’s a Steep Climb, Too 


under the present great threat every- 
body should assume a share of the 
burden. 


q 
Cotton vs. Food 


Y PRODUCING their own food 

and feed the cotton growers of the 
South can make available these prod- 
ucts in other areas for use by the na- 
tions resisting aggression. Such was 
the advice to the farmers in King Cot- 
ton’s realm by M. Clifford Townsend, 
Director of Agricultural Defense Rela- 
tions. He was speaking to a gather- 
ing of the American Farm Bureau 
Federation at Hot Springs, Ark. 

In pressing his plea for the food-for- 
defense program Townsend assured 
the cotton farmers that the experience 
they would gain by raising their own 
food and feed, by having their own 
herds and flocks, would help them in 
the readjustment period after the war. 
“If enough individual Southern farm- 
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ers ever learn the peace of mind th., 
comes with diversification,” declare: 
Director Townsend, “I feel certai 
that they will no longer depend . 
tirely on cotton for a living.” 
Gray-headed men can remem), 
similar advice to cotton farmers 
their youth, and they have heard 
repeated through the years. No arz 
ments have appeared against it. 
one seems to defend the old practic: 
the small farmer planting cotton 
to his very doorstep and leaving 
room for a garden. Yet it apparen 
still goes on. All attention is give: 
the “money crop,” and not only 
money spent for corn, beans and 
tatoes raised in other states but 
transportation costs are paid as w 


There has certainly been an 
provement in some places. State 
versities, demonstration agents 
farm magazines have been hamm: 
ing at the idea for years. Even | 
boll weevil was given credit in so 
areas for forcing farmers to gro 
something’ besides cotton. But t! 
campaign should be kept up unt 




























































‘every farmer has a vegetable gard 


and grows enough food for hims 
and family. Maybe this food-f 
defense program will help towa 
that goal. 





BY THE WAY— 





Publie officials are first sworn in and 
then cussed out. 


- ~_}-— 
As it has turned out the nine-pow 
treaty might just as well have bee: 
sign-no-Japanese affair. 


—_[}— 


A real patriot is a man who « 
whistle the Star Spangled Bann 
while making out his income tax blan! 


— {_}+— 
Even in this chaotic world the « 
thing that remains fundamenta 


sound is Congress. 
o —_——}+— 
It is impossible to satisfy any p 
son whose wishbone has gone to 


head. 
—_f}— 


Sometimes it looks as if wars w« 
fought to make the world safe f 
profiteers. 

ae 

Isn’t it a pity a man can’t dispose 
his experience for as much as it c 
him? 

. 

Our lawmakers, not being able 
put a luxury tax on wives, have co 
promised by putting it on the thins 
they wear. 






ee, G - 


A lot of people seem to feel that t! 
sort of Government control this cou! 
try needs is control of the Governmen'. 
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RHYME & REASON 





HE man who makes it the habit of his 
T life to go to bed at nine o’clock, 
usually gets rich and is always reliable. 
Of course, going to bed does not make him 
rich—I merely mean that such a man will 

all probability be up early in the 
norning and do a big day’s work, so his 
weary bones put him to bed early. Rogues 
do their work at night. Honest mea 
work by day. It’s all a matter of habit, 

nd good habits in America make any man 
rich. Wealth is largely a result of habit. 
—JOHN JACOB ASTOR 


* * ° 


Education—a debt due from present to 
uture generations. 
—GEORGE PEABODY 


* * 


Do you fear the force of the wind, 

Che slash of the rain? 

Go face them and fight them, 

Be savage again. 

The palms of your hands will thicken 

The skin of your cheek will tan, 

You'll grow ragged and weary and swarthy, 


But you'll walk like a man! 


—HAMLIN GARLAND 


- * * 


Great minds have purposes, others have | 
ishes. Little minds are tamed and sub- 


ied by misfortune; but great minds rise | 


bove them. 


—WASHINGTON IRVING | 


7 * 7 | 


Whoever serves his country well has no 
eed of ancestors. 
—VOLTAIRE 
. * * 
The only hope of preserving what is 
st lies in the practice of an immense 
arity, a wide tolerance, a sincere respect 
opinions that are not ours. 
—P. G. HAMERTON 


*. * * 


He’s truly valiant that can wisely suffer 

[he worst that man can breathe, and make 
his wrongs 

His outside, to wear them like his raiment, 
carelessly, 

Ind ne’er prefer his injuries to his heart, 

To bring it into danger. 


— SHAKESPEARE | 


* * * 


Make yourself an honest man, and then | 
ou may be sure that there is one rascal 
s in the world. 





—CARLYLE 


* * * 


If we wish to be just judges of all | 
hings, let us first persuade ourselves of | 
his: that there is not one of*us without 
iult; no man is found who can acquit 
iimself; and he who calls himself inno- 
ent does so with reference to a witness, 
nd not to his conscience. 
—SENECA 
* * * } 
It hain’t no use to grumble and complane; 
It’s jest as cheap and easy to rejoice. 
When God sorts out the weather and sends 
rain, 

W’y rain’s my choice. 


—JAMES WHITCOMB RILEY 


* * * 


Life would be a perpetual flea hunt if a 
man were obliged to run down all the 
innuendoes, inveracities, insinuations and 
misrepresentations which are uttered 
against him. 

—HENRY WARD BEECHER 











I love the man that can smile in trouble, 
that can gather strength from distress, 
and grow brave by reflection. ‘Tis the 
business of little minds to shrink, but he 
whose heart is firm, and whose conscience 
approves his conduct, will pursue his 
principles unto death. 

—THOMAS PAINE 


* * * 


Large was his bounty, and his soul sincere, 
Heaven did a recompense as largely send; 
He gave to misery (all he had) a tear, 
He gain’d from Heaven (twas all he 
wish’d) a friend. 
—THOMAS GRAY 


* . * 


The secret of happiness. is not in doing 
what one likes, but in liking what one 
has to do. 

—JAMES M. BARRIE 


7 * * 


No man is in true health who can not 
stand in the free air of heaven, with his 
feet on God’s free turf, and thank his 
Creator for the simple luxury of physical 
existence. 


—T. W. HIGGINSON 










TYPEWRITER 


STANDARD OFFICE MODELS 
About 3 MFRS. ORIG. PRICE 


Sinton, 7 OF a Week 


All models completely rebuilt like new, 
FULL 2-YEAR GUARANTEE 


No Money Down—10 Day Trial 


Send for FREE price smashing liter- 
ature in colors. Shows all models. See 


our literature before you buy. SEND Seay ae fv4 106 


FREE COURSE IN TYPING INCLUDED, 


INTERNATIONAL TYPEWRITER EXCH, DAY 
Dept. 1185 231 W. Monroe St., Chicago, tii, 





Now Many Wear 


FALSE TEETH 


With More Comfort 
FASTEETH, a pleasant alkaline (non- 
acid) powder, holds false teeth more firm- 
lv. To eat and talk in more comfort, 
just sprinkle a _ little FASTEETH on 
your plates. No gummy, gooey, pasty 
taste or feeling. Checks “plate odor, 
(denture breath). Get FASTEETH at any 
drug store. 


FRE 


BARGAIN CATALOG 
25,000 books of all pub- 


lishers listed in our 47th 


Annual Bargain Catalog of 820 pages. Old-time favorites 
latest ‘‘best sellers."’ Reference, Fiction, Juvenile, His- 
tory, Scientific, ete. Supplying schools, colleges, libraries 
and thousands of individual customers. Send pes 
today for our new 1942 catalog, “Bargains in Books.” 


THE BOOK SUPPLY COMPANY, Dept. 105 


564-566 West Monroe St., Chicago. llinois 








NO 


less cost than snapshots. 


Now, a genuine, high-quality 


4’ x 6’ on the screen. 
tures of your family and friends. 


the scenes and people you want to remember. 
supply of these cameras is limited so we urge you 


to order without delay. 


Startling LOW-COST 
Amazing Results 


Not only is the original cost of your True-View 
camera sensationally low, but your future cost per 
Think of it for this small 
And the result will 
This is all made possible with the new, 
Univex, 
taken 
three times as much as 


roll is less than $1.00. 
sum you can take real movies. 
startle you. 
patented, exclusive features found only in 
Compare YOUR results with pictures 
cameras costing twice or 
Univex. Such a test is convincing. 


True- View 
camera made and guaranteed by Univex, is offered to 
readers of PATHFINDER at a special low price. 
8mm rolls of film which, when projected, enlarge to 
Exciting, life-like, clear pic- 
A living album of 


movie 


Takes 


ANYONE can take 
life-like Movies with 
*Finger-touch” 


At last, science has perfected a home movie 
camera which is so simple to operate, that 
anyone can take “theatre quality’”’ movies at 






The 


with 





FULLY GUARANTEED 


Your True-View camera is fully guaranteed by UNIVEX, a name famous in the camera 


field. 
your camera will be replaced or your _money 
refunded. So buy your True-View movie 


camera NOW before increased costs of ma- 
terials force prices up. 


SEND NO MONEY 


Don’t send a p nny with your order. Simply 
write us in a letter or on a post card, and 
say send me one of those bargain-price True- 
View Cameras. I will deposit $9.95 plus a 
few pennies postage with my postman when it 
arrives. If after trying it for 7 days, and I 
am not entirely satisfied I may return. it to 
you and get my $9.95 back. 50 don’t wait, 
send your order TODAY. 


If for any reason you don’t get perfect results, if you have followed instructions, 


7 Day No Risk Offer 


Here’s how you can try your True-View 
Univex Movie camera without risk. Order 
one today. Deposit only $9.95 plus a few 
pennies postage with your postman when 
it arrives. Try it out as much as you 
want for 7 days. Then if you don’t think 
it is the best camera buy in the country 
today, return it and get your $9.95 back. 
if you place your order before 10 days we 
will send 2 rolis of film FREE. 


PATHFINDER MERCHANDISE SERVICE, 
307 No. Michigan Ave., Chicago, Hl. 
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416—Crisp as a lettuce 1 
with bright contrast collar. 
. Sizes 12 to 20 and 30 to 40. 
39 inch fabric and %, yard contrast. 

9887—-This apron adds verve to daily tasks with its 
bright bow-and-ruffle trim, its comfortable, easy fit. 
Sizes small, medium, lar 
size, 25, yards 35 inch fa 

9770—Smart as can be—for matronly figures. The 
slimming center panel shows an attractively notched 
Sizes 36 to 50. Size 36, 444 yards 35 inch 


, this two-piece frock 
You'll like its smart set- 
Size 16, 4 yards 


e and extra large. 


PIE i ME Se DU 










Price of patterns 15c (in coins) each. Send for 
our Pattern Book, and see how easily you can add 
to the joys of every-day and ‘“‘special’’ events = 
the ee © frocks and outfits exactly onned * to 
— of this book alone is 1 

Address Pattern Ses alter, 
. 17th Street, New York, 









Cranberry Roly-Poly 


This old-fashioned dessert will go 
especially well with that big Thanks- 
giving Day dinner: 

© Ingredients: Two cups pastry 
flour, four teaspoons baking powder, 
one teaspoon salt, two tablespoons 
sugar, five tablespoons lard, four ta- 
blespoons butter, one-half cup milk, 
two cups cranberries, and one and a 
half cups sugar. 

@ Directions: Mix and sift the flour, 
salt, baking powder and two table- 
spoons sugar. Then add the lard and 
half cup milk, Now roll the dough 
out until it is about a fourth of an 
inch thick and cover the top side with 
the melted butter. Next spread with 
cranberry jelly (made by cooking 
cranberries and half a cup sugar until 
thick—or canned cranberry jelly may 
be used). When the jelly is on, roll 
up as you would an ordinary jelly 
roll and bake in a greased tin. Roly- 
poly may be sliced and served hot 
with a good lemon sauce or cold with 
cream. 





Sweet Potato Croquettes 

Here is an appetizing change from 
the usual sweet potato dish: 

© Ingredients: Three pounds of 
light yellow sweet potatoes, one tea- 
spoon salt, one tablespoon butter, one- 
fourth pound shelled pecans, one egg, 
one tablespoon milk, one and one-half 
cups fine cracker crumbs, and a dash 
of nutmeg. (Smaller quantities for 
small families). 

e Directions: Boil sweet potatoes 
in water salted with teaspoon salt. 
When cooked, peel, mash and add but- 
ter, pecans (chopped), and nutmeg. 
When cold, shape into small oblong 
croquettes and dip in beaten egg to 
which milk has been added. Then dip 
in cracker crumbs and fry in deep fat. 

nn oo 


Fried Bananas 


Did you ever eat fried bananas? 
That sounds like an unusual dish, and 
it really is. Try it the next time you 
get bananas at the market. Cut the 
peeled bananas in half lengthwise, 
sprinkle them with a little salt and 
lemon juice and roll them in fine dried 
bread crumbs, Then dip in slightly 
beaten egg to which one teaspoon of 
water has been added. Roll again in 
the bread crumbs and fry for about 
two minutes in deep fat. Serve as a 
vegetable with tart sauce. Such a 
sauce can be made from half a cup of 
sirup, two teaspoons of lemon juice 
and several drops of tobasco sauce. 


- So ——____—. 


Canned vs. Fresh Fruit 


Many household department read- 
ers have written in to ask whether 
canned citrus fruits contain as much 
vitamin C as the original fresh fruits. 


FASHIONS & HOUSEHOLD 
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According to investigation by the U. S. 
Department of Agriculture, canned 
citrus has about 80 to 90 per cent of 
the vitamin C strength of the fresh 
fruit. While some tastes prefer the 
fresh variety, the only problem, fron 
the nutritional standpoint, seems to be 
to equalize the amount of canned fruit 
with the whole or fresh fruit require- 
ment. This, the Department investiga 
tors have determined by the size of 
the cans, A No, 2 can of grapefruit 
segments, they say, is the equivalent 
of two average-sized grapefruit. And 
a No. 2 can of grapefruit juice contains 
as much juice as three average-sized 
grapefruit. 





Spiced Apples 


Have you served this delicious app|: 
dish this fall? If not, you will want 
to try it soon, The ingredients needed 
are: four medium-sized red cookin 
apples, two cups cider or apple juice 
one and a half cups sugar, one-fourth 
teaspoon ginger and one-fourth tea 
spoon nutmeg. In addition, you need 
the following spices tied in a cheese 
cloth bag: One two-inch stick of 
cinnamon, six whole cloves and fou 
whole allspice. 

Peel, core and quarter the apple: 
and drop the quarters into cold water. 
Boil the cider with one cup sugar 
the nutmeg and ginger, and the spice 
bag for 10 minutes. Then add the 
apple quarters, a few at a time. Cook 
until apples are tender, but not brok- 
en. Remove to serving dish and 
keep warm while adding one-half cup 
sugar and one and a fourth teaspoons 
lemon juice to the sirup and boiling 
until thick. Pour thickened sirup 
over fruit just before serving. 


Week’s Hints 


g A drop of perfume on the electric 





_light bulb will scent the whole room 


@ Proper care makes clothes las! 
longer. Hang them up neatly afte: 
wearing, 


g Blue is a good color for gowns 
and sleeping pajamas. 


G Camphor kept in the silve: 


drawer will prevent tarnishing. 
a 


Your Fashion Success Story Is In Our 
Winter Pattern Book! 


Get a “‘line’’ on the new-season styles with o 
Winter Pattern Book—it will help you to plan the 
smartest wardrobe you’ve ever owned. This book 
covers the whole fashion picture in a series of ¢4 
style hints on color, fabric, silhouettes, accessorie- 
and gifts, Plus a Free Glove and Belt Pattern! There 
are fashions for everyone. The younger set fro 
two to twenty will find dozens of pluy clothes, 
clothes and date frocks. Brides-to-be will find 4 
stunning wedding dress and dainty lingerie! Caree 
girls will discover tailor-mades! Matrons will find 
whole pages of special slim-you-down designs and 
pretty home frocks! Order this new Pattern Book 
~~ ioe put the whole family in the fashion par- 
ade! 


ttern 
adress the PATHFINDER tern 
243 West lith Street, New York 


Price of the book is 15c; a book and a 
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HOME IMPROVEMENTS 





Floor Care 


The most used part of the home and 
usually least attended is the floor. 
No matter how beautiful the exterior 
of a home, or how expensive the in- 
terior furnishings and wall coverings, 
a poor floor surface detracts from any 
room’s general appearance. 

In order to have good floors, they 
need regular refinishing and frequent 
renovation. But care must be taken in 
cleaning and finishing wood surfaces. 
Do not use too strong solutions or 
an excessive amount of water in clean- 
ing them. At the first sign of paint 
impairment or the wearing of varnish, 
give your floors a new coat of finish. 
[hey will last much longer and look 
much nicer, 


New Gadgets 


Despite defense priorities and what- 
not, many new gadgets are making 
their way to the stores and market 
places. Here are some of the newest: 

Washers for faucets, made from syn- 
thetic rubber, with twice the shelf and 
ervice life. 

Hotcans for canned foods for hikers, 
campers and hunters. This is a can 
within a can. The inner can holds the 















7102 ‘ 

7102—This charming miss of 
Crinoline Days and her flower 
garden add sparkle to your linens. 
Make up an exquisite gift at little 
cost! Number contains full details. 





Pouring Coffee from a Hotcan 


food, while between the cans is a 
harmless heating compound. The heat- 
ing process is started simply by 
punching four holes in the outer can, 
and in 12 minutes you open the inner 
can and serve its contents piping hot. 

One candlepower kerosene lamps 
for use during blackouts. 

Transparent plastic oil cups. 


2958—Let that 
cowboy lasso 
galloping horses 
on your quilt. 
It’s » fun—especi- 
ally when using 
colorful scraps. 
Number _  con- 
tains full details. 


17 


Shirt fronts of vinylite, cleaned by 
wiping with a damp cloth. 

Pre-dunked doughnuts. 

Three-room trailers, with every- 
thing from oil-burning heater to Ven- 
etian blinds. 


———“—- +» 


Briefs 


q Linoleum floors can be kept fresh 
and bright with regular coats of var- 
nish. Moreover, varnishing much-used 
linoleum about twice a year preserves 
the colors and prevents the grinding 
in of dirt. 


@ Gilt picture frames can be cleaned 
with a half-and-half mixture of alcohol 
and ammonia. Apply the mixture to 
the frame with a soft brush, let it stand 
a few minutes, then remove it with 
water applied with a soft brush. That 
done, Jet frame stand on edge to dry. 





oo . 





addy WANTED 


To Run Store on Wheels 


Tf you have @ car you can use fit as @ 
MeNess Store on Wheels. Call on regular 
fazm customers year after year. Susely 
their daily necessities and make 
money. Bargain deals — premiums — 
contests—samples — advertising —make it 
easy to get big orders, 


Some Make $100 In a Week 


Work is pleasant, profitable, permanent, Part or full time, 
Need no selling experience. We help you get started by 
supplying everything. Be independent Make men’s 
pay. Write at once for details. qi18) 


THE McNESS$ CO., 11 Adams St., Freeport, Mlinois 














Gay Needlework For The “Cold Rush” 


2969—A hit with any outdoor girl—these smart mittens 
crocheted in red, white and blue. Both styles are easy to make. 
Number contains full details. 

















2968—-It’s jiffy crochet and odds 
and ends of colorful wool that 
make this warm, beautiful Afghan. 
One medallion is crocheted at a 
time for easy handling. Number 
contains full details, 





Price of patterns I5¢ (in coins) each. 
Complete instructions are included in each 


pattern. Address all orders to Needlecraft 
Editor, PATHFINDER, 82 Eighth Avenue, 
New York, N. Y. 
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PRESENTING 





Frank Comerford Walker 


HO heads the biggest single busi- 

ness in the world? There is a 
question for the experts on the radio 
quiz program. There may be some 
division of opinion as to the answer, 
but there are plenty of knowing ones 
who would promptly name Frank 
Comerford Walker, Postmaster Gen- 
eral of the United States. 

What business enterprise besides 
the Post Office handles more than $8,- 
000,000,000 cash in a year, employs 
more than 300,000 persons and extends 
its activity to “every village in the 
civilized world”? Of course it is a 
Government agency and may not be 
classed as a regular business firm, but 
it does a tremendous business never- 
theless. 

Frank C. Walker, who now moves 
the mail through all kinds of weather, 
would have to be classified as all- 
American. He is not the product of 
any one section. Born in Pennsylvania 
(at Plymouth) he moved to Montana 
when he was three years old and there 
grew up. He was educated at Gonzaga 
University, Spokane, Wash., and stud- 
ied law at Notre Dame University, at 
South Bend, Ind., where he took his 
LL.B. in 1909. 

Having finished his _ peripatetic 
schooling, Mr. Walker settled down 
at Butte, metropolis of the “Land of 
the Shining Mountains,” to practice 
Jaw, marry and raise 9 family. Here 
in the shadow of the Rockies, in the 
midst of a region of peaks, glaciers 
and beautiful mountain lakes, Frank 
Walker, in his own words, “enjoyed 
the happiest days of life” and “was 
thrilled with the mere joy of living.” 

It was in 1914 that the young af- 
torney married Hallie Boucher, of 
Butte. They have two children, Thom- 
as Joseph and Laura Hallie. He quick- 
ly made himself known and respected 
in the legal field. From 1909 to 1912 
he servea as Assistant District Attor- 
ney, of Silver Bow County, in which 
Butte, with its 37,000 population, is lo- 
cated. As further evidence of the re- 
spect he has won, he was sent in 1913 
to the Montana legislature. It was in 
this capacity that the future Postmas- 
ter General had his first public service. 

During the First World War Law- 
yer Walker was commissioned a first 
lieutenant in the U. S. Army, but 1926 
found him in New York, where he 
went to become the general manager 
and counsel of Comerford Theatres, 
Inc., a chain of movie houses in New 
York and Pennsylvania, which his un- 
cle owned. At the time of his appoint- 
ment as head of the postal service, he 
was president of that company, also 
of the Meco Realty Co., and of the 
Comerford Publix Corporation, with 
headquarters at Scranton, Pa, 

It was as an attorney and theater 
operator in the East that Frank Walk- 





er hitched his wagon to a political 
star. In the “Roosevelt for President” 
drive in early 1932 he was one of a 
small group to contribute $10,000 each 
to the movement. He, with James A. 
Farley and Edward J. Flynn, formed 
a campaign triumvirate which, judg- 
ing from results, must have been high- 
ly effective. 

Mr. Waiker was accordingly in “on 
the ground floor” of the Roosevelt re- 
gime. But he was not seeking political 
promotion for himself. He is a genial 
and self-effacing man and preferred 
the part of behind-the-scene adviser. 
But President Roosevelt is not a man 
to forget favors, so Mr. Walker was 
vanked into the limelight to serve as 
treasurer of the Democratic National 


International 


Walker Heads World’s Biggest Business 


Committee during the 1932 campaign 
(which position he resigned in 1933), 
and Jater as executive secretary of the 
President’s Executive Council, and 
still later as Executive Director of 
the National Emergency Council—a 
New Deal coordinating agency. 


N the meantime, Mr. Walker, ever 

devoted to his friend whom he had 
helped to “put in the White House, 
headed the national committee which 
raised funds for the Franklin D. 
Roosevelt Memorial Library at Hyde 
Park, Also, at the Chicago convention 
in 1940, he was very active as a third- 
term strategist. 

Mr. Walker’s elevation to his pres- 
ent high post came in 1940 when 
James A. Farley severed his connec- 
tions with the Administration. His re- 
tirement created two vacancies—in 
the Post Office and in the National 
Committee. The President selected 
Flynn to fill the chairmanship of the 
National Committee, and the next 
week surprised Walker by naming 
him Postmaster General. Thus the 
second and third figures of that orig- 
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inal political triumvirate took over the 
high offices dropped by the first. 
Frank C. Walker, with his extensive 
legal and business training and his 
experience in public political service, 
must be one of the best prepared of al! 
the men ever appointed to run th: 


mammoth business of the Post Office 


Department, That he understands an; 
appreciates the magnitude and exten! 
of his present job, as well as the wide 
human interest in it, may be demon- 
strated by his own words. Speaking 
to the Association of Postmasters a! 
Boston last September, he told hi 
“staff” there were few households 
“and certainly no business,” which do 
not in some degree depend on thei: 
service. He cited, as an instance, th 
task they had just performed in con 
nection with the enlistment and in 
duction into military service of hun 
dreds of thousands of men, He said 
further: 


The Postal Establishment is now 
one of the largest single businesses in 
this country, if, indeed, it is not the 
largest in the world. Each year it 
handles, through some 44,000 post 
offices, more than 27 billion pieces of 
mail, weighing some _ six billion 
pounds, a city block of mail a mile 
and a third high. 
We in the Postal Service manage 
and operate a Nation-wide savings- 
bank system with resources of over 
$1,300,000,000. Through the money- 
order system each year we issue, and 
later pay out, more than 250,000,000 
separate money orders. The Postal 
Establishment as a whole during a 
year handles more than $8,000,000,000 
There are vast numbers of special- 
service transactions each year. 
Through post offices 55,000,000 regis- 
tries are made, 80,000,000 insurance 
transactions are completed, we make 
35,000,000 C. O. D. collections, and we 
execute 96,000,000 special deliveries. 
But Postmaster Walker finds tim: 
from his big job to go trouble-shoot 
ing for the Administration, and lh: 
has proved effective with the orator 
ical gun. One example was his speech 
last July in his old home town of Butte 
Mont., which also happens to be the 
home town of Senator "Burton K 
Wheeler, leading isolationist. Coming 
straight to the point and speaking di 
rectly to isolationists, he said: “You 
deceive others; you do a great dis 
service to America; you do a grave dis 
service to the peoples of the world. 

Just to destroy any complacency hi: 
old friends and neighbors might hay 
through feeling themselves far fro: 
danger out among the Rockies, Post 
master Walker told them: 


To you who proclaim to America 
that the possibility of an attack on 
these shores is fantastic I say you 
speak the very language of Hitler 
himself. Just so long as Britain and 
Russia stem this mighty tide of con 
quest—just so long as the British 
fleet remains intact—just that long 
and no longer can we be assured that 
the war will be kept from our shores. 

An air armada from Europe, using 
Iceland, Greenland and Northern 
Manitoba, could sweep down on the 
Northwestern and the North Central 
states in 20 hours flying time. 


Later, addressing the Nationa] Con- 
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ference of Catholic Charities at Hous- 
ton, Tex., on Oct. 19, Mr. Walker de- 
clared: “We cannot act the part of 
charity and refuse to see or hear the 
sufferings of those victims of a mon- 
ster’s desire to uproot forever and 


“destroy by force every decent quality, 


ideal and belief throughout the world.” 
snd he added: “Americans and Cath- 
olics cannot say of the European war: 
‘This is no affair of ours.’ True char- 
itv tells us it is not American, it is not 
Catholic.” 

Postmaster Walker was assured a 
friendly hearing on the subject of 
Catholic charities, for he has long 
been an active worker in that field. 
4nd when he told his fellow-Catholics 
that “the problem of caring for the 
needy and underprivileged still re- 
mains one primarily of private charit- 
able organizations,” they knew he 
was speaking from personal knowl- 
edge and experience. 








MOVIE WORLD 





Nothing But the Truth (Paramount) 

Hope’s back, and with him bewil- 
dering complications. Bob is a slight- 
ly daffy stock broker who bets $10,000 
of Paulette Goddard’s money that he 
can tell nothing but the truth for 24 
hours. Edward Arnold, Leif Erickson, 
and Glenn Anders bet he can’t keep an 
honest tongue twice around the clock. 
Heroine Paulette, of course, knows 
naught about the bet, and there’s the 
rub. Bob finally tops his antics by rac- 
ing around a houseboat in a housecoat, 
and very nearly loses the $10,000 and 
the girl, 

Dumbo (RKO Radio)—No Disney 
feature-length cartoon has received 
the acclaim that Dumbo is getting 
since Snow White married her Prince. 
Dumbo is scheduled to be the most 
popular animated character on the 
scene since Dopey, the Dwarf, prob- 
ably because he, too, is such a lovable 
dumb dope. You see, Dumbo is a mis- 
fit. He is a little elephant with ears 
too long. He has no friends, except a 
little mouse. But God has good fortune 
in store for the earful little elephant. 
Dumbo learns, quite by accident, that 
he can fly with his ears! ...A kaleido- 
scopic background of the circus makes 
this film one of the richest in detail] of 
the phenomenally successful Disneys. 

Birth of the Blues (Paramount)— 
The Blues right out of the sunny 
Southland will dissipate the blues in 
many a heart when Bing Crosby and 
Mary Martin come to town in this film. 
The story, which purports to tell 
about the origin of blues music, goes 
back to the first of this century, when 
an enthusiastic young musician (Bing 
Crosby) decides to try out this new 
form of music in a New Orleans the- 
ater. He gets a cool reception until a 
Southern lass with a throaty voice 
(Mary Martin) starts singing with the 
band. Besides the soft warbling of 
the principals, Rochester handles the 
laughs, 


Everybody Is 
Talking About It 


The 2500th consecutive issue of PATHFINDER, just three 
weeks from now, November 29, 1941—the big celebration 
issue filled with news and facts unusual, surprises and valu- 
able special features which will be published in commemo- 
ration of this accomplishment—that’s what readers every- 
where are talking about. Already, congratulations and 
acceptances of our invitation to readers to join in our 
celebration are pouring in. It will be a grand and glorious 


event—we promise you that. . 
ax Are You Coming 
| aegis To Our Party? 


. at 
wns sm 
a To any of our friends and 
readers who have not yet 
accepted our invitation 
and our free birthday gift, 
we again invite you to help 
us celebrate our 2500th 
consecutive issue. This is 
a record shared by but few 
publications. We are 
proud of this achievement 
and we are really going to 
celebrate. But we want to 
give due credit to our 
readers whose loyalty and 
support alone has made 
this possible. In apprecia- 
tion of this, we will pub- 
lish for your enjoyment 
our big birthday party 
issue. And we would 
like to give you a birth- 
day remembrance, too. 


OUR BIRTHDAY 
GIFT TO YOU 


We want you to help us celebrate our 2500th consecutive issue by a very 
simple act—just get one new subscriber for PATHFINDER—either a relative, 
a friend or neighbor—one year, 52 issues, for only $1.00. In return, we’ll make 
you a present of 100 quality LETTER SHEETS, size 3% x 6%, neatly printed 
with any name and address you specify, together with 50 ENVELOPES, plain 
and unprinted, to match the letter sheets. Yes, that’s exactly what we'll give, 
FREE and with our compliments, for each new subscriber you send us, to 
help commemorate the 2500th consecutive issue of your favorite magazine. 
‘There’s a convenient blank printed below for acceptance today. This special 
offer definitely ends November 29, 1941. 
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PASTIME, SMILES 





Domino Puzzle 


If you have been looking for a good 
puzzle to keep you occupied during 
these longer evenings, here it is. As 
the name implies, it is a domino puz- 
zle. 

The ordinary domino set, if you 
have dne around, contains 28 pieces. 
They range from double zero to dou- 
ble six. The puzzle is to arrange the 
28 pieces to form a square of seven 
by seven so that one side of the square 
will be formed by blank squares and 
the dots in all other rows—horizontal, 
vertical and diagonal—will add up to 
24. Try your luck. The solution will 
be given next week. 





Brain Teaser 


A farmer purchased a certain num- 
ber of pigs, sheep and calves for $138. 
The pigs cost $4 each; the sheep $7 
each and the calves $9 each. The 
whole number of animals purchased 
was 23. How many of each did he 
buy? Answer next week, 


Answer to Last Week’s—The man 
invested $200 at three per cent and 
$600 at four per cent. 

———_—_ o_o —____—_—_—- 


A Riddle 


Two dozen old fellows, some taller than 
others, 

Have lived two thousand years together. 

Notwithstanding their age they’re as up- 
right as ever, 

And no one can say but that they are all 
very clever. 

They have traveled far, ’tis strange to 
say how. 

They have been in prison from their birth 
until now, 

They’re mostly in black when seen in the 
streets, 

And they never lie together but in very 
clean sheets. 

They are the admiration of both great 
and small, 

And there is only one eye among them all. 


Now, who are they? If you already 
know the answer to this interesting 
riddle you can stump your friends 
with it. If you are unable to unriddle 
it, the answer will be found at the 
bottom of this column.t+ 

——— 


Smiles 


Teacher—What, Bobby, you say you 
wouldn’t like to be President? 

Bobby—Not just now. If it’s all the 
same to you, I’d rather wait until a 
couple more elections and things cool 
down a bit. 


Little Herbert—Paw, what’s an ad- 
vertisement? 

Paw—An advertisement, my boy, is 
almost any picture of a pretty girl (or 
girls) eating, cooking, smelling, smok- 
ing, wearing or driving something the 
advertisers are anxious to sell. 


*The old fellows sre better known as the letters 
of the alphabet.—Ed. 





Ist Salesman—Why you can’t sell that 
man an encyclopedia! 

2nd Salesman—W hy not? 

Ist Salesman—Because he knows every- 
thing there is to know. 

2nd Salesman—W ell, he’ll enjoy reading 
through it and finding the errors. 





Myrtle—How does that fancy clock 
go that you won at the county fair 
last month? 

Vernon—Fine! In fact, it does an 
hour in less than 45 minutes. 

Whifflebotham—It is a strange thing, 
but true, that the biggest fools have 
the most beautiful wives. 

Mrs. Whifflebotham (pleased)—Oh, 
what a flatterer you are, darling. 





Lamppost—So the doctor told you to 
go to a warmer climate? What was 
the nature of the trouble you consult- 
ed him about? 

Summerville 
lect a bill, 





I went there to col- 


Boogy—Would you go into the war 
if we go in? 

Woogy—Yes. I’m a married man 
and there is nothing I would like so 
much .in the world as a little vacation. 

Draftee (to make conversation)—Do 
you think opals are unlucky? 

Timmy—lI should prefer diamonds 
—if it’s all the same to you. 








BY ANY OTHER NAME? 





U. SAW is the Premier of Burma. 

At the Englewood, Ohio, school 
Ralph SAUERMAN, president of the 
Ring Committee, signed a _ contract 
with the salesman, G. O. SWEETMAN. 

New officers of the Denver, Colo., 
University Park GARDEN Club are: 
President, Mrs. O. F. CRUSH; Vice 
President, Mrs. L. B. LONGACRE; 
Secretary-Treasurer, Mrs. L. W. Sco- 
FIELD. 

Ethel BARR and Zena CHAMPAGNE 
are close friends and live in Brook- 
lyn, N. Y. 

At Pasadena, Cal., Charles P. BLACK 
and Edward BLACKER have just an- 
nounced the formation of a real es- 
tate and insurance association under 
the firm name of BLACK & BLACK- 
ER, 

Add marriages: At Denver, Colo., 
Norman G. GARDENSWARTZ to Ruth 
KRAUT. 











POETRY CORNER 


Dad 
You heaped upon his casket 
A flood of flowers bright 
But did you tell him often 
‘Twas he who kept things right? 





You spoke kind words aplenty 
Like rain upon his bier 

Did you forget to show him 
Your thanks while he was here? 


Our fathers fight and struggle 
Their burdens here to bear 

We often do not notice 

Their heartaches, pains and care. 


And let’s not wait until 
Near flowery mounds we stand 
To give kind words, like flowers 
To Dads, who are so grand. 
—Samuel A. Ree» 
Oakland, Cal. 


——————__><-o———-—C;-:~—“‘“‘i‘“—i™ 


A Glance 

He stood there, his arms filled up w 
wood, 

Just a kid, maybe eight or ten. 

I watched him as a stick would drop, 

He’d pick it up and look at me and g: 

Just a kid, a farmer’s son, I thought, 

He knows hard work; the touch of s: 
rich dirt; 

A kid now but soon a man to love a 
work this land. 

Homeward, I thought how peaceful |i 
would be, 

If men hauled wood for HOME fires, 

To England, 

Instead of guns across the sea. 

—wNina Pearle Butler 
Washington, D. C. 


—_—_—_—__ Orr? oOo 


Blessed Country 
Brave men and true, of former years, \ 
know 
Laid firmly the foundation of our Stat 
Each hazarding his life to seal its fat 
So, for our rights,.a debt to them we ow 
Shall not we, too, a love for country show 
Each one of us may act some noble part 


Denying self, with good of all at heart, 


Come at our country’s call, and not t 
slow. 

Our cherished way of life is menaced no' 

United in our aims need we to stand; 

No foe without like faithless friend with 


To One alone need we in meekness bow 


Remembering the Giver of our land. 
Yes, trust in God, with right, will alwa 
win. 
—William Worley 
Marshall, N. C. 


——___< oe 
The Pilgrims Creed 


America, thou art my mother: 
And I, thy humblest child; 
You taught me virtue, tolerance, 
And the wisdom of passions mild 


Delight in offering Earth’s children 
A haven of rest, secure— 

From tyrant’s power and purges, 
Where friendships may endure. 


You gave me peace: you let me— 
Worship God in my own way; 
Made me rich in nature’s blessings, 
Succored me when in dismay. 


Now beneath thy unfurled banner, 
Glorious land that made me free. 
Do I consecrate life’s service 
To the cause of Liberty. 
—Frederick D’Olcater 
Washington, D.C. 
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RED CROSS— 


(Continued from page 4) 


of boxing gloves and 30,414 pieces of 
table tennis and ping pong equipment. 
Another important item is the 40,- 
000,000 surgical dressings which Mrs. 
Davis’s million volunteer workers 
have pledged themselves to produce, 
at the request of the Surgeons Gen- 
eral of the Army and Navy. Perhaps 
even more important are the 5,000 
Red Cross nurses now serving in the 
armed forces. A total of 10,000 are 
expected to enlist 
by next July. In 
event of war there 
are 20,000 in the 
First Reserve of 
nurses who have 
taken the Red 
Cross pledge, who 
will then answer 
the President’s 
call to active duty. 
The Red Cross ’ Int’l 
responds to need Miss Boardman 
not only with 
money and supplies, but also with 
heart’s blood. One of the triumphs of 
modern medicine is the storage of 
blood plasma, either liquid or pow- 
dered, for emergency use. In six 
cities now—New York, Baltimore, 
Philadelphia, Buffalo, Rochester and 
Washington—with more to join up 
soon, the Red Cross is collecting 100,- 
00 pints of blood for the Army and 
Navy. Earlier it had sent 20,000 pints 
to Great Britain. 
The international war relief serv- 
es of the Red Cross have covered 
three continents. Before shipping was 
cut off as the result of conquests, the 
Red Cross had sent supplies, including 
nilk; vitamin concentrates and cloth- 
ng, valued at $4,737,615 to France, at 
“2,382,131 to Finland, at $391,113 to 
Greece, at $1,821,568 to Spain, and at 
*75,000 to Yugoslavia. Since the Bur- 
na Road was reopened, the Red Cross 
has spent $2,936,124 on China relief, 
ot only in Free China but by send- 
ng wheat and rice to famine districts 
f occupied China. Red Cross supplies 
re still flowing in large quantities to 
Britain, where it also operates a fully- 
staffed 126-bed hospital, and with 
Harvard University is conducting a 
pecial study of communicable dis- 
ses under wartime conditions. 


. .. Disaster Relief 


Under its Congressional charter the 
tied Cross is given international scope 

deal with catastrophies. Represent- 
ng that spirit. of American charity 
hat has always moved us to help hu- 
tian sufferers wherever help is need- 
ed, the Red Cross last year gave the 
following assistance in times of dis- 
aster: $10,000 to Portugal following a 
hurricane; $10,000 to Greece for aid 
after an earthquake; $9,235 to Brazil 
for flood relief; $9,000 to Mexico for 
relief after an earthquake; $2,500 to 
Spain for flood relief; $2,500 to Ru- 
mania following an earthquake, and 
$2,000 to Cuba for tornado relief. 

In addition to all its other inter- 





national relief activities, the Red Cross 
conducts two other programs in co- 
operation with the International Red 
Cross. The first is an Inquiry and In- 
formation Service, which in the last 
year handled 83,000 messages about 
persons reported to be in the war 
zones. For Allied prisoners interned 
in Germany, the American Red Cross 
shipped 100,012 food packages weigh- 
ing eleven pounds each, 

The nation need hardly be told of 
Red Cross disaster services here, for 
when flood, fire or hurricane takes its 
tol!, the Red Cross is there even be- 
fore called. During the past 12 months 
it has given food, clothing, shelter, 
medical attention and rehabilitation 
assistance at the scene of 149 domes- 
tic disasters involving 217,000 persons, 
Most of the work, of course, is done by 
Red Cross volunteer members of local 
units, with aid and financial assistance 
from the National Red Cross, 

Just as vital are its hundreds of 
other services. In the past year 577,267 
persons prepared to help their neigh- 
bors in emergencies by winning First 
Aid certificates in Red Cross classes. 
Another 260,332 likewise won swim- 
ming and life saving certificates, and 
10,000 volunteer instructors are now 
on Red Cross rolls to teach water 
safety. 


... Accident Prevention 


Last June there were 2,885 Red 
Cross’ Highway First Aid stations and 
3,959 mobile units in operation. The 
Accident Prevention Service last year 
distributed 9,000,000 “check lists” tab- 
ulating accident hazards in the home 
and on the farm, to teach methods of 
home safety. In medically poor dis- 
tricts Red Cross nurses cared for 317,- 
759 cases. In its other work, 639 nurses 
were on duty in 460 communities. 
Home Nursing certificates were won 


Screws 


INTO 
SOCKET JUST 
LIKE A BULB 


NO MORE 
Costly Installation 


Extra Equipment 
or Sr eclol 
Wiriag 


FLUORESCENT LIGHT 


AT ALL TIME LOW PRICES 
SENSATIONAL SALES RECORDS 
BEING EXCEEDED EVERY DAY! 


ONCE expensive—once costly to install—out of the reach of most peo- 
ple, Fluorescent Lights sold only a million in 1939. In 1940 sales 
jumped to EIGHT MILLION—wNow with invention of fixture that screws in 
like an ordinary light blub, a fixture that can be installed in an instant, 
a fixture that sells complete with tubes for less than $5.00—the most 
spectacular sales opportunity of the decade has been opened up for sales- 
Enormous advance commissions. 
tory. Exceptional factory co-operation includes financing big orders. 
5,000, $10,000 and $15,000 a year don’t scare you, rush 
astest way for sensational facts—sales plans—amazing records being made by 
others, complete line with pictures and prices, This js the hottest item in direct selfir 


men and distributors. 


If earnings of 
your name b 
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These Diseases Are 
Dangerous Companions 


Neglected cases of Piles, Fistula or other 
rectal disorders often lead to more seri- 
ous complications and undermine health, 
Write today for 122-page, illustrated book 
FREE — telling about Rectal, Stomach 
Conditions and Colon troubles and suc- 
cessful, mild institutional treatment. Also 
thousands of references including some 
from your section. It may save you need- 
less delay and suffering. McCleary Clinic, 
382 Elms Blvd., Excelsior Springs, Mo. 


Relief At Last 
For Your Cough 


Creomulsion relieves promptly because 
it goes right to the seat of the trouble to 
help loosen and expel germ laden phlegm, 
and aid nature to soothe and heal raw, ten- 
derinflamed bronchial mucous membranes, 
Tell your druggist to sell you a bottle of 
Creomulsion with the understanding you 
must like the way it quickly allays the 
cough or you are to have your money back, 


CREOMULSION 


For Coughs, Chest Colds, Bronchitis 


ereeee CHEAP OIL BURNER 


an heat st small cost— Slips into i Hh ld 

no dirt, ashes or '° RANGE or 

Barns low-priced, free flowing oil = . 

—no amal! openings to clog . - 
Prove its 


30 DAYS T efficiency. 


convenience and economical oper- 
























ation. A Guarantee we . 

SPECIAL OFFER who will demonstrate and take orders. Won- 
derfal Money Maker. Write aquick—s postal card will do. 

UNITED FACTORIES, Ne750 Factory Buliding. Kansas City, Mo, 





AUTO-DIESEL 


aster e real trade. Auto Mechanics, Diesel Mechanics, Arc Weld- 
7 * lene Welding, etc. Let us train you to be an expert Auto- 
i Mechanic and help you get a good job. The cost to ie 
reasonable. Learn on ern ooement with toole under ex; 
instructors. Real shop work. -heated buildings. 
board in our steam-heated dormitory, We pay your fare to Nashville, 
For free catalog wri 


> , 
Nashville Auto-Diesel School, Dept. 57, Nashville, Tena. 





Just Plug 
in ond 
Light 


Cw 


EVERY STORE, TAVERN, 
GARAGE, FACTORY or HOME 

CAN HAVE EYE-SAVING, 
MONEY-SAVING DAY-LIGHT, 


Saves 


Yo 


ON LIGHT 
BILLS 


No Wonder 
Millions 
Buy It! 





Exclusive terri- 


ig today, 


Even if you don’t answer another ad in this magazine, rush your name on this one—right now. 


NORTH AMERICAN MFG. CO 433 E. Erie Street, Dept. 1011, CHICAGO, ILL. 
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by 80,929 persons in 999 local chapters 
—making a total of 1,165,729 persons 
instructed since the courses were es- 
tablished in 1914. 


. . « Huge Reservoir 


One man alone is a small force; mul- 
tiply him by millions, and you have a 
mighty agency. Says Chairman Davis, 
describing the movement: “The entire 
Red Cross is a huge reservoir, ready 
for instant use, built up of almost in- 
credibly infinitesimal drops.” Thus 
one person rolling a bandage becomes 
a million who produced 28,000,000 
bandages for foreign war relief, and 
are producing 40,000,000 more for our 
Army and Navy. One person giving a 
pint of blood joins a thousand others 
who will help save a life some day. 
And one person giving $1 or more to 
become a member during the Roll Call 
will, the Red Cross hopes, join 20,000,- 
000 others in this tremendous, practi- 
cal army of mercy in a world of 
armies of destruction. 

EEO 

THAT ALARM CLOCK 
B-r-r-r-r- 
Oh, shut up! Let me rest! 
B-r-r-r-r-_ 
I'd like to smash your face! 
B-r-r-r-r- 
Can’t you leave me alone? 
B-r-r-r-r- 
You must be wrong. 

time yet. 

B-r-r-r-r- 
Oh, just give me another hour. 
B-r-r-r-r- 
Just 15 minutes more, please. 
B-r-r-r-r- 
Five minutes. 
B-r-r-r-r- 
Well, you 


There’s plenty of 


miserable 83-cent bunch of 


misery—you win—I’m up. 
B-r-r-r-r- 





Requires Little Watering 


What if cool days have driven us indoors? We can 
capture the departing summer in charming glass gar- 
dens, easily made! 


Cacti terrariums are specially fascinating. With 
the prickly, quaintly-shaped plants you can combine 
yellow-flowered saxifraga and the sempervivum ‘“‘hen 
and chickens,’’ whose leaves grow in such fat little 
rosettes. 

Our 32-page booklet shows in detail how to make 
glass gardens for woodland and cultivated plants, or- 
chids, gardenias. Also tells how to make ttle and 
landscaped terrariums, clever dish gardens. Has di- 


rections for kitchen-window herb garden. 


Send 15c¢ in coins for your copy of “‘Glass Gar- 
dens and Novelty Indoor Gardens” to PATH- 
FINDER Home Service, 635 Sixth Avenue, New 
York, N. Y¥. 

=e following booklets are also available at 15c 
each: . 


Fy 196—“‘What Your Government Does For 
ou.”’ 


No. 133—‘‘American History at a Glance.”’ 
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LOOKING AHEAD 





EHIND-the-scenes talk in Wash- 
ington has long been about a 
“stiffening” White House attitude on 
strikes that are hamstringing defense 
work. Even the pro-labor men around 
the President have talked of being “fed 
up”; Congressional leaders, too. Now 
that the President has had his say 
(see page 4), after months of inde- 
cision and temporizing with the labor 
question, the showdown 


Labor is at hand. At this writ- 
ing observers here are 
Showdown predicting that if the 


President doesn’t prompt- 
ly send the request he said he was 
considering to Congress for legislation 
to end defense strikes, Congress itself 
will act. As a matter of fact, legisla- 
tion dealing with the strike situation 
is already pending in both Houses and 
only the word of the President is need- 
ed for action. Any move by the Pres- 
ident or Congress-will have the over- 
whelming support of a public which 
has long been thoroughly fed up with 
defense strikes that have been para- 
lyzing business and industry for more 
than a year. But more about this 
next week. 

Defense busy Washington these days 
is giving much attention to the “Vic- 
tory Program” of production. This 
program is in reality the joint work of 
the American and British General 
Staffs who know the requirements of 
Russia, China and all the democracies. 
Moreover, it is purely mili- 


tary because the democra- Victory 
cies’ naval position is con- 
sidered satisfactory. How- Program 


ever, the vast program calls 
for more battleships, tens of thousands 
of tanks and 100,000 airplanes, includ- 
ing 30,000 long-range bombers. Actual 
figures on the cost are not yet avail- 
able, but it has been estimated as run- 
ning as high as $50,000,000,000 a year. 
This means that the present national 
debt limit of $65,000,000,000 will have 
to be raised much, much higher (the 
debt is now above $51,500,000,000). It 
also means that there is to be a more 
decided shift in the economy of the 
greatest industrial nation in the world 
from peacetime to wartime production. 
Thus far the shift has been relatively 
small—scarcely 25 per cent of total 
production. But the ultimate goal 
within the next 18 months, whether 
the nation actually goes into the war 
or not, is to transfer 50 to 60 per cent 
of all our production to defense needs. 
In short, the dislocations such as 
throttling small business, restrictions 
on ordinary production and building, 
increased cost of living, higher taxes, 
etc., are going to get worse. 


* * *. 


Elections last week did not get much 
of a break so far as public attention 
was concerned. Nearly all contests 
were local in character and, therefore, 


- look for some decided trends. 


_ oo BR >» $ les - 





ree Bae =. \ Laie 
Messner in T’he Rochester Times-Union 


Planning for Action on the Home Front 


failed to draw interest away from th« 
war, defense and football. Despite 
this public apathy, however, you can 
These 
will indicate the shape of things to 
come in the more important 1942 elec 
tions. Not even America’s entry into 
the war would be able to 


overshadowcompletelythe Elections, 
promised fight in the gen- Foreign 
eral campaign next year. Policy 


Wendell, Willkie, Republi- 

can leader, has already indicated he 
will work for Republican congression- 
al candidates who support the Admin 
istration’s foreign policy. Some of 
the President’s political associates pre- 
dict he will appeal directly to the na- 
tion for ballot support of his policy. 
So you can look for a lot of party line 
crossing from now on in what appears 
to be shaping upintoan unprecedented 
fight to ground isolationist candidates. 
Incidentally, you can look for decreas 
ed opposition to the Administration’s 
foreign policy moves in Congress. The 
vote on second Lease-Lend and Neu 
trality repeal measures were definite 
signs to that end. There will still be 
plenty of opposition, of course, but 
you can look for it on the method 
rather than on the policy. 


* * * 


Looking ahead to the postwar period 
and its tremendous social and econom 
ic problems, Washington is alread) 
doing some serious planning along that 
line. Not only are several resolutions 
pending in both houses of Congress 

for study of these problems 


Postwar and to plan for the future, 
but numerous Bureaus and 
Planning Federal agencies are al- 
ready feverishly at work on 
the plans. Nerve center of this “post- 


defense” planning, as it is called, is 
the National Resources Planning Board 
with a staff of 190 people working al- 
most exclusively on postwar prob- 
lems. But some phase of the plan- 
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ning reaches into almost every Fed- 
eral agency. The goal of all this, of 
course, is to ease the post-defense let- 
down and avoid, if possible, another 
depression or panic. Because such a 
program is so vital to the preservation 
of our way of life it will be support- 
ed by all sides, 

A lot of Americans have been won- 
dering why a Price Control law has 
not come out of the Congressional mill 
before this. As this issue of PATH- 
FINDER goes to press it is still in 
committee in the House. The Banking 


and Currency Committee promised 
early completion of this bill, 
Price including some form of wage 
ceilings, but its early passage 
Control is not to be looked for. De- 


bate in the Senate, if not in 
the House, will likely hold up action 
at least until after the Thanksgiving 
recess. Some Washington observers, 
n fact, are predicting Congress may 
even pass up this vital measure until 
ext year. Although the Administra- 
tion would now accept almost any 
kind of price control law, it hese not 
thought it wise politically to drive the 
bill through in a hurry. Some Admin- 
istration economists have even ad- 
vised delay until prices reached re- 
junerative levels before undertaking 
io freeze them. Another reason for the 
lelay is said to be the fact that a much 
nore stringent law could be had if 
passage is not achieved until the coun- 
ry is actually at war. So look for 
nore on this and other ‘vital subjects 


next time, 








SELF-TEST 





T HE following questions are based on 
material this issue of PATHFIND- 

.. Answers will be found on the pages 

ted after each question. 

there a town named “T. B.”?'..... 12 

Vhat vitamins prevent tooth 

Vhat will the “Victory Program” cost? 22 


decay? 9 


Vhat date has been set for the annual 
Red Cross Roll Call this year? .... 3 
an you name three new gadgets? .... 17 
low many motor trucks are now in 
use in the United States? .......... 7 
hat Cabinet member’s middle name 
§ COmNernerG? .......' ca fh ae a Sigg 
hat state is nicknamed Badger? .... 12 


es the Army Air Force have a port- 
ie Bees MONET v.60 sos ccwee <i 


Vhat was the total amount of taxes 
collected in the U. S. in 1940? .... 8 


Vhat is the origin of word isolation? 12 


in bananas be fried like other fruit? 16 
Vhat is the world’s record parachute 
at eS ae eee 


Who organized the U. 
What effect are higher prices having 


on surplus farm products? 7 
Who is governor of Wisconsin? ...... 12 
Can the new retail taxes be deducted 

from 1942 income tax returns? .... 8 
Who heads the American Red Cross?.. 3 


Why did Lewis and Taylor meet? .... 4 


Does Secretary Harold Ickes own a 
ou a Re A ee ae ape 11 








HOBBIES 





NDY S. REID of Elma, Wash., has a 
hobby that takes very little time 
but is likely to become rather valuable. 
He has gathered together 415 Wash- 
ington quarters that are almost as 
shiny and new as the day they left the 
mint. He comments that it “is interest- 
ing in one’s older days to have a bright 
thing to view like a new quarter.” 


. cm 7 


A PATHFINDER reader of “Hob- 
bies” is throwing down a challenge 
to other “Hobbies” readers. He is 
E, E. Copeland of Creal Springs, IIl., 
who has bound in four volumes 3,830 
different poems of Edgar A. Guest. 
His challenge is this: that he believes 
no one can produce a larger scrapbook 
collection of different poems from the 
pen of one writer than his. Besides 
his “Guest poems” Copeland has 19 





other huge scrap books on miscellane- 
ous subjects. 


* o * 


Mrs. William Behrend, of Kennan, 
Wis., makes over old furniture because 
She believes “anything that has be- 
longed to a member of the family must 
not be destroyed.” When her children 
outgrew the baby stage, Mrs. Behrend 
started working on her hobby. As a 
result, the small baby crib became a 
tete-a-tete sofa, the trundle bed was 
transformed into a set of shelves, the 
top of a bureau was metamorphosed 
into “a seat for the children to sit on 
when putting on their shoes and stock- 
ings, which they kept in the upper 
bureau drawers,” and a swinging cra- 
dle was combined with the old dining 
table to become an ornamental table 
for the parlor. 








million people. 


AGENTS WANTED 
PROFITABLE, 


DIGNIFIED BUSINESS for high 

grade, industrious men and women retailing Raw- 
leigh Products direct from manufacturer to consumer. 
Every home your market. Large repeat orders. 
few openings nearby. Write Rawleigh’s, Dept. K-65- 
PAT, Freeport, Ill. 


APARTMENTS, COTTAGES, ETC. 


A GOOD PLACE TO LIVE in the center of the 

World’s Best City. Apartments—Cottages—Rooms— 
Trailers. 100% pure well water. Rogers Camp, W. 
Palm Beach, Florida. 


_____—SCiBUSINESS SERVICE —ss_—#$s 
SIMPLIFIED TAX COMPILING BOOKKEEPING 
Systems—Small Businesses. Write: Thrifty, Dan- 
ville, Illinois. 


> 





DENTAL PLATES 
FALSE TEETH made from your personal impression. 
Low as $7.95 per plate. 60-Day trial offer. Work- 
manship and material guaranteed or purchase price 
refunded. Write today for Free particulars, impres- 
sion material and illustrated catalog. Brighton-Thomas 
Dental Laboratory, Dept. 942, 6217 S. Halsted St., 
Chicago. 





a ___ EDUCATIONAL cad 
FINGER PRINT EXPERTS earn big pay! Learn Eas- 
ily at Home. Low Cost! ‘Crime Book’’ Free. Write 
stating age, Dept. 209, Inst. Applied Science, 1920 
Sunnyside, Chicago. 
_____—C FARM FOR SALE 
120-ACRE, MID-WEST DAIRY, Sheep, or Poultry 
Farm. Spring water. Family-size orchard Pive 
rooms and bath. Good roads. J. D. Barker, Apt. 43, 
1236 llth N. W., Washington, D. C. 


FARMS WANTED 


WANTED TO HEAR FROM OWNER OF FARM or 
unimproved land for sale. Wm. Hawley, Baldwin, 
Wis. 








FEMALE HELP WANTED 


WOMEN WANTED ADDRESS OUR CATALOGS. 2c 

each paid in advance plus bonuses, Everything Sup- 
plied. Free Details Furnished. Raleigh Premium Co., 
Dept. 32, Lawyer’s Building, Jersey City, N. J. 


MEDICAL 


RHEUMATISM—Arthritis-Neuritis-Sciatica. Why con- 

tinue suffering the agonizing pains of these diseases 
when usual remedies have failed? Learn about a mod- 
ern, trustworthy, non-surgical method that gives re- 
sults when older methods fail. This marvelous treat- 
ment is completely explained in New Free Book pub 
lished by Ball Clinic, Department 6305, Excelsior 
Springs, Missouri—One of the World’s Famous Health 
Resorts. Write today. No obligation. 


SLIPPING ON THE JOB?—Feel all run down?—Can’t 
figure out what’s wrong? Why you arise nights? 
Why you have those pains in the lower back, hips 
and legs? What causes this? Thousands of men are 
in the same fix today and not one in ten can guess 
why. Yet the answer is simple. That’s why we urge 
you more than ever before to send for our Free de- 
scriptive booklet. No obligation. Milford Sanitarium 
Dept. PP, Milford, Kansas Peay 
GOOD NEWS—for Piles, Fistula, Stomach and Colon 
sufferers. 122-page book Free. Latest methods. Mc- 
Cleary Clinic, 2682 Elms, Excelsior Springs, Mo. 








OPPORTUNITIES 


Have you anything to buy, sell or exchange? 

profitable business at home through the mail? 
Tell your story to those interested readers in the fewest possible words, 
Classified Rates—5SO cents a word; minimum ten words. 
of figures, as well as each part of the name and address, will be counted as words, 
Address all orders to Pathfinder Classified Advertising Dept., Washington, 








—— — 





Do you want agents? Want to work up @ 
PATHFINDER is read by more than two 








Each initial and group 






D. C. 






_____NURSERY SUPPLIES 


RANUNCULUS BULBS FROM CALIFORNIA, 100 for 
$1.00 Postpaid. Garden Specialties, Santa Monica, 
California. 


__NURSES TRAINING SCHOOLS 


MAKE UP TO $25-$35 WEEK As a Trained Practical 
Nurse! Learn quickly at home. Booklet free. Chi- 
cago School of Nursing, Dept. M-11, Chicago. 


_______ OLD STAMPS WANTED 


I WILL PAY $100.00 EACH for 1924 lc green Frank- 

lin stamps, rotary perforated eleven (up to $1,000.00 
each unused). Send 6c today for Large Illustrated 
Folder showing Amazing Prices paid. Vernon Baker 
(111-P. A.), Elyria, Ohio. 


a PARLIAMENTARY LAW 


PARLIAMENTARY LAW 4ND PROCEDURE—Mr. 

Darvill’s book is indispensable for proper conduct 
of all types of meetings. This pocket-size edition on 
parliamentary law and procedure is one of the handi- 
est books anyone could possess. Sent postpaid for 
$1. Address: Publishers Book Service, 2414 Douglas 
Street, N. E., Washington, D. C 


_PATENT ATTORNEYS 


INVENTORS—Protect your idea with a Patent. n't 

delay. Secure ‘‘Patent Guide’’—Free. Write CLAR- 
ENCE A. O'BRIEN, Registered Patent Attorney, 1L37 
Adams Building, Washington, D. C. 


PATENTS. REASONABLE TERMS. 
free. Registered Patent Attorney. 
Dept. 345, Washington, D. C 


PHOTO FINISHING 


FREE—TO PATHFINDER READERS: Any roll de- 

veloped to 16 sparkling Nu-Art neverfade enameled 
prints plus two beautiful Hollywood enlargements 
and two Free leathertone frames, only 25c; 20 re- 
prints, 25c; 100, $1.00. Overnight service. Nu-Art, F-3, 
Des Moines, Ia 


20 REPRINTS 25c. 100—$1.00. Roll 
prints 25c. 5x7 enlargements 10c. 3-—25c. 

60 Maywood, Illinois. 

8 SNAPPY 4x6 ENLARGEMENTS from your roll. Send 
25c—Mail to Wisconsin Film Service, West Salem, 

Wisconsin. 








Book and advice 
L. F. Randolph, 


developed, 16 
Nordskog, 


PROFITS FROM POULTRY 


ENJOY A GOOD LIVING FROM POULTRY with a 

successful business of your own. Harry M. Lamon, 
nationally known Poultry Expert, teaches you mompry- 
making secrets. Learn at home quickly, easily, at low 
cost. Start small way, spare time, grow from profits. 
Method endorsed by many colleges—leading Poultry- 
men. Write Today for Free catalogue describing 
methods. No obligation. National Poultry Institute, 
Dept. 70-A, Adams Center, New York 


SONG POEMS WANTED pT” 


SONGWRITERS: Send poem for our plan and Free 
Rhyming Dictionary. Richard Brothers, 14 Woods 
Building, Chicago. 
VIEWS OF WASHINGTON 


48 BEAUTIFUL LITHOGRAPHS Large panoramic 

views of world’s greatest Capital—White House, Su- 
preme Court, and all other important Government 
buildings and points of interest. These authoritative 
photographic presentations should be in every home 
and school. Makes nice Christmas, birthday or party 
gifts. Sent postpaid for 25 cents, stamps or coin, or 
5 copies for a dollar bill. Pathfinder, Washington, D.C. 
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HISTORY OF 
HISTORICAL ATLAS THE WORLD 


oy, 700 + a of Nol, hen 


FROM THE BEGINNING OF HISTORY UP 10 THE 
PRESENT DAY PORTRAYED IN COLORED MAPS - - - - 


handsomely printed on extra heavy map paper. At a glance these maps revea 
the changing tides of conquest—the rise and fall of mighty empires—the forwar: 
struggle of civilization from 3800 B. C. to the present time. America’s growth 
from the sparsely settled, struggling colonies along the New England coast 

to the world’s wealthiest and most powerful nation is clearly shown. 

Graphically portrayed is the constant remaking of the face 

of war torn Europe.. To follow day by day develop- 

ments of the present European war you need this 

HISTORICAL ATLAS—It is yours FREE, 


with the purchase of HAMMOND’S G po 


. NEW ERA ATLAS OF 
SIZE 6% by 9% INCHES WORLD. mie 
38 FULL COLORED MAPS 


BRISTOLBOARD COVER $ 9 D 
READ THE AMAZING OFFER w —— 
oe one: — MAIL COUPON SENT ON 

APPROVAL TO 
' PATHFINDER READERS ss posrram wi v. s 
Ww ab SIZE 
10% by 18% INCHES 


160 PAGES IN ALL—BOUND 


IN MAROON DELUXE ARTCRAFT 
RICHLY EMBOSSED AND GOLD STAMPED 


ae 
fy 
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HAMMOND'S 


NEW:ERA we 
ATLAS‘: WORLD NP ¢ 


Here is a new Atlas as up to the minute as tonight’s 
news broadcast. Contains 31 pages of maps of for- 
eign countries—48 pages of state maps, all colored— 
63 pages of indexes with 1940 census figures—over 
40,000 place names and many special features such as: 

GAZETTEER INDEX OF THE WORLD—An Alphabetical List 
of Grand Divisions, Countries, States, Provinces—Gives Area, 
Population, Capital and Location of Place on Map. 

INDEX OF CITIES AND TOWNS—Gives Name of Place, its 
Country or State, Population, Index References. 

TABLES OF STATISTICS—Gives dimensions of the Earth, the 
Solar System, Oceans, Rivers, Lakes, Canals, Islands, and Moun- 
tains of the world. 

PHYSICAL MAPS OF CONTINENTS—Show in colors elevations 
of land and depths of the ocean. 

‘FLAGS OF LEADING NATIONS—in full colors, 56 in all, a 
cavalcade of national colors. 

HALFTONE ILLUSTRATIONS—45 Carefully Selected Actual 
Photographs. Illustrating Every Corner of the Globe. 

Follow the armies on the march with this new col- 
lection of maps. This Atlas was published at $5.00 
but PATHFINDER readers can now secure theirs for 
only $2.95 and get absolutely FREE the Historical 
Atlas in full colors. Either would make a beautiful 
Xmas Gift. 
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WA RELL TOS WEEN. SIN 


Newly engraved maps which cost $300,000 to prepare, shows the world as it is today and helps 
you to understand and interpret the history-making moves of Dictatorships and Democracies. 


PUBLISHERS — SERVICE, < “ 2 , 
2414 Douglas St., N. E., Washington, D. C. The warring nations of Europe are making history... You 
Please send me HAMMOND’S NEW ERA ATLAS OF THE WORLD cannot intelligently follow the Worild’s news without de- 
and also the Free Historical Atlas. I will pay postman $2.95.plus a fev pendable 7 e-scale maps at hand. “Yes,” you observe, 
cents postage on arrival. It is understood that if I am not fully satis- “but when e war is over the atiases now published will | 
fied in every way with this Atlas, I may return it within 3 days and be out of He ” True, all but this one will be. That’s where | 
you will refund my $2.95, and I may keep the Historical Atlas for my the “Self-Revising” feature comes in. Your copy will con- | 
trouble. tain a certificate, which for <_ = cents entities you to a 
NAME supplement showing the new undaries of all countries 
affected, to be mailed to you within ——— days after Peace 
ADDRESS Treaties have been signed. This supplement will bring 
CITY OR TOWN STATE your atlas up-to-date, make it “Self-Revising,” and give 
Check here if enclosing $2.95 with Coupon, in which case we will you maps showing Europe before and after the war in 
bay all postage charges. The same refund guarantee applies, one compiete k 
of course. 
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